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Preface 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  resource  books  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  student  to  think  for  himself.  The  young  person  living  in  Canada 
today  has  inherited  a  free  society  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  The  way  in 
which  he  will  carry  on  and  improve  this  world  depends  upon  how  he  pre¬ 
pares  himself  to  do  so. 

These  books  contain  materials  that  will  enable  the  student  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  about  man,  his  activities  upon  this  earth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  described  them.  Some  are  books  of  geographical 
studies.  By  examining  pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  descriptions  of  landscape 
the  student  will  discover  how  man  has  been  influenced  both  by  culture  and 
by  natural  setting,  and  how  he  has  learned  to  use  these  to  his  advantage. 
Other  books  contain  the  raw  materials  of  history.  Inscriptions,  news 
accounts,  official  documents,  and  letters  of  people  who  lived  in  the  past 
provide  some  of  the  evidence  from  which  history  has  been  written. 

The  material  in  these  books  has  been  used  successfully  in  various 
grades  of  the  secondary  schools.  By  design,  the  student  is  not  asked  to 
memorize  the  opinions  of  others,  but  rather  to  make  his  own  analysis  and 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  then  be  prepared  to  defend  or  modify  them 
in  discussion  with  his  teachers  and  his  classmates. 

Though  this  approach  to  learning  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be 
an  innovation  for  secondary  school  students,  it  is  in  fact  a  return  to  one 
of  the  best  traditions  of  education. 


This  book  in  the  series  includes  letters,  articles,  poems,  stories  and 
speeches  which  bring  first-hand  impressions  of  the  people  and  customs  of 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  twelve  centuries  following  the  break-up  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west.  The  new  spirit  of  learning  and  adventure 
sent  men  from  Europe  beyond  the  seas  and  renewed  their  broken  contact 
with  the  cultures  of  the  Far  East. 


A  brief  introduction  to  each  selection  or  group  of  selections  gives  the 
setting  in  time  and  place.  The  questions  which  follow  are,  for  the  most 
part,  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  Some  can  be  answered  by  careful 
reading  of  the  selection;  others  will  require  additional  reading  from  books 
in  the  library.  There  are  no  definitive  answers  to  many  questions,  and 
many  relate  the  concepts  evoked  by  these  selections  about  different  times 
and  cultures  to  the  student’s  thoughts  about  his  own  immediate  world.  Be¬ 
cause  basic  ethical  values  are  commonly  involved  in  the  daily  experiences 
of  youth,  some  selections  raise  questions  of  justice  and  morality. 

In  the  main,  the  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  selections  samp¬ 
ling  the  culture  of  the  east  come  first  in  the  book.  Nonetheless,  the  teacher 
will  want  to  plan  in  his  own  way  for  his  class.  He  may  choose  to  omit  cer¬ 
tain  selections,  to  alter  the  sequence,  or  to  supplement  selections  and  ques¬ 
tions  with  additional  items  from  his  own  study.  Some  selections  may  be 
assigned  for  home  reading  and  written  answers,  so  that  class  time  may  be 
devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of  the  students’  responses.  Others  may  be 
read  in  class  and  the  questions  taken  orally.  The  method  and  the  time 
given  to  any  particular  item  will  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  ability  and 
interest  of  the  class. 
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Part  One:  Civilizations  of 

the  Far  East 


1  Confucius  -  On  Goodness  in 
Government 


What  should  be  the  relationship  between  rulers  and  the 
people  they  govern?  This  has  been  one  of  the  concerns  of  Chinese  civilization. 
The  great  teacher,  Confucius,  who  lived  from  about  551  to  479  b.c.,  furnished 
the  background  for  the  social  and  political  life  of  his  people.  His  idea  of  good 
government  was  simple:  the  social  order  becomes  good  when  the  ruler  sets  an 
example  of  good  conduct  for  his  people.  The  ideal  ruler  was  a  “ gentleman ”  by 
character,  not  by  birth.  “By  nature  men  are  much  alike,”  he  said.  “ Learning 
and  practice  set  them  apart.”  The  Analects  give  the  substance  of  Confucius’s 
teachings  as  they  were  handed  down  by  his  pupils. 

FROM  THE  ANALECTS  OF  CONFUCIUS 

Book  11 

2.  The  Master  said,  If  out  of  the  three  hundred  Songs  I 
had  to  take  one  phrase  to  cover  all  my  teachings,  I  would  say,  ‘Let  there  be 
no  evil  in  your  thoughts.’ 

3.  Meng  I  Tzu  asked  about  the  treatment  of  parents. 
The  Master  said,  Never  disobey!  .  .  .  While  they  are  alive,  serve  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  ritual.  When  they  die,  bury  them  according  to  ritual  and  sacri¬ 
fice  to  them  according  to  ritual. 

6.  Meng  Wu  Po  asked  about  the  treatment  of  parents. 
The  Master  said,  Behave  in  such  a  way  that  your  father  and  mother  have 
no  anxiety  about  you,  except  concerning  your  health. 

8.  Tzu-hsai  asked  about  the  treatment  of  parents.  The 
Master  said,  It  is  the  demeanour1  that  is  difficult.  Filial  piety2  does  not  con¬ 
sist  merely  in  young  people  undertaking  the  hard  work,  when  anything 
has  to  be  done,  or  serving  their  elders  first  with  wine  and  food.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  much  more  than  that. . . . 

18.  The  Master  said,  Hear  much,  but  maintain  silence 
as  regards  doubtful  points  and  be  cautious  in  speaking  about  the  rest;  then 
you  will  seldom  get  into  trouble.  See  much,  but  ignore  what  is  dangerous 
to  have  seen,  and  be  cautious  in  acting  upon  the  rest;  then  you  will  seldom 
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want  to  undo  your  acts.  He  who  seldom  gets  into  trouble  about  what  he  has 
said  and  seldom  does  anything  that  he  afterwards  wishes  he  had  not  done, 
will  be  sure  incidentally  to  get  his  reward. . . . 

20.  Chi  K’ang-tzu  asked  whether  there  were  any  form 
of  encouragement  by  which  he  could  induce  the  common  people  to  be 
respectful  and  loyal.  The  Master  said.  Approach  them  with  dignity,  and 
they  will  respect  you.  Show  piety  towards  your  parents  and  kindness  to¬ 
wards  your  children,  and  they  will  be  loyal  to  you.  Promote  those  who  are 
worthy,  train  those  who  are  incompetent;  that  is  the  best  form  of  encour¬ 
agement.  .  .  . 

24.  The  Master  said,  Just  as  to  sacrifice  to  ancestors 
other  than  one’s  own  is  presumption3,  so  to  see  right  and  not  do  it  is  cowar¬ 
dice. 

Book  IV 

1 .  The  Master  said,  It  is  goodness  that  gives  to  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  its  beauty.  One  who  is  free  to  choose,  yet  does  not  prefer  to  dwell 
among  the  Good  —  how  can  he  be  accorded  the  name  of  wise? 

2.  The  Master  said,  Without  Goodness  a  man 
Cannot  long  endure  adversity4 

Cannot  for  long  enjoy  prosperity. 

The  Good  man  rests  content  with  Goodness;  he  that  is  merely  wise  pursues 
Goodness  in  the  belief  that  it  pays  to  do  so. 

3.  4.  Of  the  old  adage5, ‘Only  a  good  man  knows  how 
to  like  people,  knows  how  to  dislike  them,’  the  Master  said,  He  whose  heart 
is  in  the  smallest  degree  set  upon  Goodness  will  dislike  no  one. 

5.  Wealth  and  rank  are  what  every  man  desires;  but  if 
they  can  only  be  obtained  to  the  detriment6  of  the  way  he  professes,  he 
must  relinquish7  them.  .  .  .  The  gentleman  who  ever  parts  company  with 
Goodness  does  not  fulfil  that  name.  Never  for  a  moment  does  a  gentleman 
quit  the  Way  of  Goodness.  He  is  never  so  harried8  but  that  he  cleaves9  to 
this;  never  so  tottering  but  that  he  cleaves  to  this. 

Book  XU 

19.  If  you  desire  what  is  good,  the  people  will  at  once 
be  good.  The  essence  of  the  gentleman  is  that  of  the  wind;  the  essence  of 
small  people  is  that  of  grass.  And  when  a  wind  passes  over  the  grass,  it  can¬ 
not  choose  but  bend. 

22.  Fan  Ch’ih  asked  about  the  Good  ruler.  The  Master 
said,  He  loves  men.  We  asked  about  the  wise  ruler.  The  Master  said,  He 
knows  men.  ...  By  raising  up  the  straight  and  putting  them  on  top  of 
the  crooked,  he  can  make  the  crooked  straight. 
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Tzu-Hsai  said,  Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  instruction  is  in 

those  words! 

Arthur  Waley  (trans.)  The  Analects  of  Confucius,  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London. 

iOutward  behaviour.  /  2The  correct  behaviour  of  a  child  to  his  parent.  / 
3Being  too  forward.  /  4Bad  fortune.  /  5Saying.  /  6Damage.  /  7Give  up.  / 
8Worried.  /  s>Holds./ 

1.  Choose  three  of  the  Master’s  pieces  of  advice  and  put  them  into 
your  own  words. 

2.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Confucius  about  the  relationship  between 
children  and  their  parents?  Do  you  think  this  opinion  is  commonly 
held  in  Canada  today?  What  is  your  idea  about  this  relationship? 

3.  What  advice  is  given  about  speech  and  action?  Have  you  ever 
regretted  either  your  speech  or  your  action? 

4.  According  to  Confucius  what  is  the  best  way  for  a  teacher  or  a  leader 
to  gain  the  loyalty  and  respect  of  his  pupils  or  followers?  Do  you 
agree? 

5.  Put  the  second  statement  from  Book  IV  in  your  own  words.  Do  you 
think  this  is  true? 

6.  What  today  is  a  common  excuse  for  not  doing  what  we  know  is  good 
or  right? 

7.  Can  you  find  a  statement  from  the  teachings  of  your  own  religious 
belief  that  expresses  very  much  the  same  idea  as  that  contained  in 
the  four  items  from  Book  IV? 

8.  What  is  Confucius  saying  about  leadership  in  Book  XII?  Have  you 
ever  seen  an  example  of  this? 

9.  If  the  Chinese  people  followed  these  teachings  carefully,  what 
characteristics  would  you  expect  from  them  as  a  nation? 


2  Taoism-  The  Importance 
of  the  Individual 


Chinese  civilization  has  also  been  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  Taoism.  Lao  Tzu,  the  philosopher,  taught  that  political  and 
social  institutions  were  false.  Taoists  believed  that  man’s  oneness  with  nature 
and  with  one  great  unity  in  the  universe  made  it  impossible  to  hold  people  long 
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under  one  firm  government.  This  emphasis  on  freedom  to  think  things  through 
for  oneself  shows  in  the  originality  of  Chinese  painters,  and  it  led  to  discoveries 
in  chemistry  and  medicine. 

LAO  TZU  —  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  TAOISM 

He  who  knows  [the  Tao]  does  not  [care  to]  speak  [about 
it];  he  who  is  [ever  ready  to]  speak  about  it  does  not  know  it. . . . 

A  state  may  be  ruled  by  measures  of  correction;  weapons  of  war  may 
be  used  with  crafty  dexterity1;  but  the  kingdom  is  made  one’s  own  only  by 
freedom  from  action  and  purpose. . . . 

How  do  I  know  that  it  is  so?  By  these  facts  —  In  the  kingdom  the 
multiplication  of  prohibitive  enactments  increases  the  poverty  of  the 
people;  the  more  implements  to  add  to  their  profit  that  the  people  have,  the 
greater  disorder  is  there  in  the  state  and  clan;  the  more  acts  of  crafty  dex¬ 
terity  that  men  possess,  the  more  do  strange  contrivances2  appear;  the  more 
display  there  is  of  legislation,  the  more  thieves  and  robbers  there  are.  .  .  . 

For  regulating  the  human  in  our  constitution  and  rendering  the  proper 
service  to  the  heavenly,  there  is  nothing  like  moderation. . .  . 

Governing  a  great  state  is  like  cooking  [a]  small  fish. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  soft  and  weak  than  water,  and  yet 
for  attacking  things  that  are  firm  and  strong  there  is  nothing  that  can  take 
precedence  of  it3 4 5 6. 

Everyone  in  the  world  knows  that  the  soft  overcomes  the  hard,  and 
the  weak  the  strong,  but  no  one  is  able  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. . . . 

In  the  Way  of  Heaven,  there  is  no  partiality  of  love;  it  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  good  man.  . . . 

James  Legge  (trans.),  The  Texts  of  Taoism,  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
ed.  F.  Max  Muller,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1891,  XXXIX,  100-03, 
120-123. 

1  Cunning  skill.  /  2Deceitful  practices.  /  3That  is  superior  to  it. 


1.  In  the  first  statement  here,  what  is  Lao  Tzu  saying  about  those 
people  who  constantly  tell  us  how  much  they  know  about  certain 
topics? 

2.  What  kind  of  rule  is  considered  most  satisfactory  by  Lao  Tzu? 

3.  Can  you  give  some  practical  examples  that  bear  out  the  truth  of  the 
third  statement? 

4.  What  do  you  think  Lao  Tzu  means  when  he  makes  his  famous 
statement  that  “governing  a  great  state  is  like  cooking  a  small  fish”? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  examples  of  weakness  overcoming  strength,  soft¬ 
ness  being  more  effective  than  hardness? 

6.  Millions  of  people  in  China  believe  in  Taoism.  What  effect  do  you 
think  these  beliefs  have  upon  their  outlook? 
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About  500  b.c.  the  heroic  stories  of  ancient  India  were 
gathered  into  a  great  poem  of  100,000  verses  called  the  Mahabharata.  The 
best-known  part  of  this  great  narrative  is  the  Bhagavad-Ghita,  sometimes  called 
the  “Gospel  of  Hinduism .”  The  warrior  Arjuna  was  heart-sick  at  the  prospect  of 
killing  his  own  kinsmen  in  battle  after  they  had  threatened  his  kingdom.  He  and 
the  god  Krishna  stood  between  the  two  armies  and  tried  to  work  out  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  problem  of  deciding  the  differences  between  right  and  wrong. 
Brahma  was  one  word  for  God,  and  Brahmans  were  members  of  the  Hindu 
priestly  class. 


BHAGAVAD-GITA,  OR  THE  LORD’S  SONG 
(FROM  LESSON  THE  EIGHTEENTH) 

Knowledge,  Work,  and  Worker  are  declared  in  the 
Count  of  Moods  to  be  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  distinction  of 
Moods;  hearken  duly  to  these  likewise.  19 

Know  that  the  knowledge  whereby  a  man  beholds 
in  all  bom  beings  one  changeless  existence,  in  the  divided  and  undi¬ 
vided,  is  of  the  Goodness-Mood.  20 

But  know  that  the  knowledge  whereby  one . . .  per¬ 
ceives  .  .  .  various  existences  in  all  bom  beings  is  knowledge  of  the 
Fiery  Mood.  21 

But  that  which  clings  to  a  single  effect  as  though  to 
the  whole,  looking  not  to  the  cause,  seeing  not  the  veritable1  signifi¬ 
cance  ...  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the  Gloom-Mood.  ...  22 

There  is  not  either  on  earth  nor  again  in  heaven 
among  the  gods  anything  that  is  free  from  these  three  Nature-bom 
Moods.  40 

The  works  of  Brahmans,  Knights,  Traffickers,  and 
Serfs . . .  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  moods  sprung  from  nature.  4 1 
Restraint  of  spirit  and  sense  .  .  .  purity,  patience, 
uprightness,  knowledge  . . .  and  belief  are  the  natural  Brahma-works.  42 
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Valour,  heroic  temper,  constancy,  skill,  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  strife,  largesse2,  and  princeliness  are  the  natural  knightly 
works.  43 

Tilling  the  ground,  herding  kine3,  and  trading  are 
the  natural  works  of  Traffickers;  and  the  natural  work  of  the  Serf  is 
service.  44 

According  as  each  man  devotes  himself  to  his  own 
proper  work  does  he  attain  to  consummation4.  Hear  how  by  devotion 
to  his  proper  work  he  wins  consummation.  45 

A  mortal  wins  consummation  by  worshipping  with 
his  proper  work  Him  whence  comes  the  energy  of  born  beings  and  by 
whom  this  universe  is  filled.  46 

There  is  more  natural  happiness  in  doing  one’s  own 
Law  without  excellence  than  in  doing  another’s  Law  well.  In  doing 
the  work  assigned  by  Nature  one  gets  no  stain.  47 

The  work  to  which  one  is  bom  he  should  not  for¬ 
sake  . . .  faulty  though  it  be;  for  all  undertakings  are  involved  in  faulti¬ 
ness,  as  fire  in  smoke.  48 


Bhagavad-Ghita,  or  The  Lord’s  Song,  (trans.  Lionel  D.  Barnett),  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons  Ltd.,  London,  1949,  pp.  167-171. 

iTrue.  /  2Generosity  in  gifts  and  deeds.  /  3Cattle.  /  4Fitness  to  enter  a  better 
life. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  “bom  being”? 

2.  Put  in  your  own  words  the  outlook  of  a  man  whose  “mood”  is  that 
described  in  each  of  verses  20,  21,  and  22. 

3.  Verse  41  states  that  men  are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to 
the  mood  which  determines  their  outlook  on  life.  What  are  the  four 
classes?  Use  your  own  words  to  describe  these  classes. 

4.  What  work  is  performed  by  each  of  these  classes,  or  castes? 

5.  What  duties  are  imposed  upon  men  in  verses  45,  47  and  48?  In 
what  way  is  such  direction  very  different  from  the  principles  gov¬ 
erning  our  way  of  life  in  North  America?  Think  about  this  and 
make  some  comments. 

6.  What  does  the  teacher  mean  when  he  says,  “In  doing  the  work 
assigned  by  Nature  one  gets  no  stain”?  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the 
measure  of  success  most  acceptable  to  people  in  North  America? 

7 .  If  we  all  followed  the  teaching  in  the  first  part  of  verse  47  how  would 
this  affect  our  goals  in  life? 

8.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  develop  a  democratic  society 
among  people  who  believed  in  verse  47?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

9.  What  would  a  perfectionist  think  about  verse  48?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  it? 

10.  Read  an  article  about  India  today  and  try  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  teachings  above  help  you  to  understand  her  problems. 
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Buddhism  -A  Civilizing  Force 


Siddhartha  Guatama,  the  Buddha,  was  born  in  Nepal  near 
the  border  of  India  about  563  b.c.  For  nearly  2500  years  his  teachings  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing  forces  the  Far  East  has  known.  In  the  first 
century  a.d.  Buddhism  spread  to  China.  Then  it  was  introduced  into  Japan. 
Today,  as  many  as  500  million  people  in  these  countries  and  in  Burma,  Thai¬ 
land,  Tibet,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Ceylon  and  the  islands  of  South  East  Asia 
believe  in  this  gentle,  peaceable  religion.  Many  of  the  stories  of  Buddha’s  eighty 
years  on  this  earth  are  a  blend  of  history  and  myth.  The  first  selection,  however, 
was  told  by  Buddha  himself;  in  it  he  tells  how,  in  spite  of  his  sheltered  life,  the 
thought  of  human  misery  moved  him  to  spiritual  action. 

BUDDHA’S  ENLIGHTENMENT 

I  was  tenderly  cared  for,  brethren.  ...  At  my  father’s 
home  lotus  pools  were  made  for  me. . . .  Day  and  night  a  white  umbrella  was 
held  over  me,  so  that  I  might  not  be  troubled  by  cold,  heat,  dust,  chaff,  or 
dew. . . .  Endowed,  brethren,  with  such  wealth,  being  nurtured1  with  such 
delicacy,  there  came  this  thought:  Verily  the  unenlightened  worldling  sub¬ 
ject  to  old  age,  without  escape  from  old  age,  when  he  sees  another  growing 
old,  is  oppressed,  beset,  and  sickened.  I  too  am  subject  to  old  age  and  can¬ 
not  escape  it. . . . 

While  thus  I  thought,  brethren,  all  pride  in  health  left  me. 

Verily,  the  unenlightened  worldling  subject  to  death,  without  escape 
from  it,  when  he  sees  another  dead,  is  oppressed,  beset,  and  sickened.  I 
too  am  subject  to  death  and  cannot  escape  it. . . . 

While  I  thought  thus,  brethren,  all  pride  in  life  left  me. 

Anguttara  -  Nikaya  I,  145,  ed.  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  Pali  Text  Society,  Lon¬ 
don,  1885. 

THE  SERMON  AT  BENARES,  THE  FIRST  AFTER  BUDDHA’S 

ENLIGHTENMENT 

Now  the  Blessed  One  thought.  To  whom  shall  I  preach 
the  Law  first?  Who  will  understand  this  Law  readily?  . . .  And  the  Blessed 
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One  thought,  The  five  brethren  have  done  many  services  to  me;  they 
attended  on  me  during  the  time  of  my  ascetic  discipline1 2.  .  .  .  And  the 
Blessed  One  came  to  Benares,  to  the  Deer  park  Isipatana,  to  the  place 
where  the  five  brethren  were.  .  .  .  And  the  Blessed  One  thus  addressed 
them: 

“There  are  two  extremes,  brethren,  which  he  who  has  given  up  the 
world  ought  to  avoid.  What  are  these  two  extremes?  A  fife  given  to  pleas¬ 
ures  .  .  .  this  is  degrading,  sensual3,  vulgar,  ignoble  and  profitless.  And  a 
life  given  to  mortifications4  —  this  is  painful,  ignoble  and  profitless.  By 
avoiding  these  two  extremes,  brethren,  I  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Path  which  leads  to  insight,  which  leads  to  wisdom,  which  con¬ 
duces5  to  calm,  to  knowledge,  and  to  Supreme  Enlightenment. ...  It  is  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path,  namely:  right  views,  right  intent,  right  speech,  right 
conduct,  right  means  of  livelihood,  right  endeavour,  right  mindedness, 
right  meditation .... 

“As  long,  brethren,  as  I  did  not  possess  with  perfect  purity  this  true 
knowledge  and  insight ...  I  knew  that  I  had  not  yet  obtained  the  highest 

absolute  Enlightenment ...  in  Brahma’s  world - Then  I  knew,  brethren, 

that  I  had  obtained  the  highest  universal  Enlightenment  in  the  world  of 
men  and  gods. . . .  And  this  knowledge  and  insight  arose  in  my  mind:  the 
emancipation6  of  my  mind  cannot  be  shaken;  this  is  my  last  birth;  now  I 
shall  not  be  born  again.” 

Thus  the  Blessed  One  spoke.  The  five  brethren  were  delighted,  and 
they  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  the  Blessed  One. . . .  And  as  the  Blessed  One 
had  set  going  the  Wheel  of  the  Law,  the  earth-inhabiting  gods  shouted, 
“Truly  the  Blessed  One  has  set  going  at  Benares,  in  the  Deer  park  Isipa¬ 
tana,  the  Wheel  of  the  Law,  which  may  not  be  opposed  ...  by  any  being  in 
the  world.”  .  .  .  Thus  in  that  moment,  in  that  instant,  in  that  second,  the 
shout  reached  the  Brahman  world;  and  this  whole  system  of  ten  thousand 
worlds  quaked,  was  shaken  and  trembled;  and  an  infinite,  mighty  fight  was 
seen  through  the  world. . . . 

— The  Maha-Vaga,  ed.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Vinaya-Pitaka,  London,  1879. 

*Cared  for.  /  2Life  of  self-denial  and  thought.  /  Satisfying  only  the  senses.  / 
Self-denial  that  brings  shame.  /  5Leads.  /  6Freeing. 

1.  In  the  heat  of  India,  what  provisions  for  Buddha’s  physical  com¬ 
fort  were  made  by  his  wealthy  father? 

2.  What  three  sources  of  fear  and  misery,  common  to  every  man, 
caused  Buddha  to  think  about  the  meaning  of  life,  and  to  wish  to 
give  up  his  great  comfort? 

3.  Have  you  at  any  time  deliberately  made  a  sacrifice  because  you  were 
moved  by  the  condition  of  someone  else  less  fortunate  than  yourself? 

4.  Mention  some  movements  and  organizations  in  the  world  today 
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through  which  people  in  the  west  attempt  to  give  help  to  the  less 
fortunate,  both  in  their  own  countries  and  elsewhere. 

5.  Buddha  advises  the  brethren  to  avoid  extremes,  and  to  follow  the 
Middle  Path.  What  people  of  the  west,  whose  cultures  you  have 
studied,  also  advised  moderation  in  all  things? 

6.  What  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  that  brought  universal  Enlight¬ 
enment  to  Buddha? 

7.  Can  you  give  a  specific  example  of  making  a  right  choice  in  one  of 
the  eight  courses  of  action  suggested,  right  speech,  right  views,  right 
conduct  etc.? 

8.  What  do  you  think  Buddha  means  when  he  says,  “I  shall  not  be  born 
again”? 

9.  Find  out  the  countries  of  the  world  in  which  Buddhism  is  now  a 
common  belief. 

10.  What  other  great  teachers  gave  their  messages  directly  to  a  few 
followers,  who  later  spread  the  ideas  widely? 


The  Civil  Service  Examination  - 
Ability  in  Chinese  Government 


One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Chinese  civilization 
was  a  civil  service  of  government  officials  chosen  for  their  ability  rather  than 
because  they  had  friends  in  high  places.  The  system  of  examinations  by  which 
they  were  selected  began  in  165  b.c.  and  was  only  abolished  in  1905.  A  young 
man  aspiring1  to  be  an  official  had  to  pass  examinations  at  each  of  three  levels 
— his  local  county,  his  provincial  capital  and  the  capital  of  China  —  before 
he  could  get  a  government  position.  These  tests  took  place  in  special  walled 
enclosures  containing  rows  and  rows  of  cells,  one  for  each  candidate.  There  he 
spent  several  days  writing  answers  to  difficult  questions.  Few  candidates  suc¬ 
ceeded. 


A  FAMOUS  SCHOLAR  DESCRIBES  A  COUNTY  EXAMINATION 

Early  one  morning  as  the  time  for  the  civil  examinations 
drew  near,  I  started  for  Shaoshing  where  the  examination  was  to  be  held 
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for  our  district.  The  luggage  man  slung  his  bamboo  pole  over  his  shoulder 
with  my  suitcase  and  bamboo  basket  roped  to  one  end  and  bedding  outfits 
balancing  the  other. 

The  examination  began  with  roll  call  at  the  entrance  of  the  Examina¬ 
tion  Hall  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  early  autumn  morning 
was  chilly.  A  large  crowd  of  literati2,  several  thousand  strong  and  each 
wearing  a  red  tasselled  hat . . .  and  carrying  a  lantern,  gathered  around  the 
spacious  courtyard.  At  the  entrance  to  the  hall  the  Prefect  sat  in  stately  dig¬ 
nity  at  a  long  desk. . . .  With  a  vermilion  pen  in  his  hand  he  began  to  call 
the  roll.  As  he  went  down  the  list  a  man  standing  by  him  called  out  in  long- 
drawn  tones  the  name  of  each  candidate,  who  promptly  sang  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “Here!  So-and-so,  the  guarantor.”  Immediately  the  guarantor 
sang  his  own  name  in  acknowledgement  of  the  sponsorship.  The  Prefect 
then  glanced  about  quickly  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong  and  made  a  red 
dot  above  the  name  with  his . . .  pen. 

The  candidate  was  then  let  in.  His  hat  and  clothes  were  searched  to 
see  that  he  carried  no  notes  with  him.  Anything  found  written  on  paper 
would  be  confiscated. 

The  candidates  moved  on  in  files  to  their  respective  seats  which  were 
numbered. . . .  The  names  on  the  examination  papers  were  written  on  de¬ 
tachable  slips  to  be  tom  off  before  the  papers  were  handed  in.  Each  paper 
was  also  numbered  in  a  sealed  comer,  which  was  not  opened  until  the 
papers  were  marked  and  the  successful  candidates  selected,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  possible  favoritism.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty3,  when 
corruption  was  rampant4  in  many  branches  of  government  office,  the  Im¬ 
perial  examination  system  remained  independent  and  free  alike  of  external 
interference  and  internal  corruption.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  degrees 
conferred  were  so  much  honoured  in  China. 

Questions  were  limited  to  the  Confucian  classics  and  this  was  why 
a  candidate  must  commit  to  memory  all  the  texts  in  the  classics.  This  I  had 
done  through  years  of  laborious  conning  in  my  country  school  and  the  Sino- 
Occidental  School  in  Shaoshing.  Questions  were  shown  to  the  candidates 
by  means  of  cubic  lanterns,  on  the  screens  of  which  the  questions  were 
written;  they  were  lighted  with  candles  so  that  the  black  letter  on  the  white 
screens  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance.  Bearers  raised  their  lanterns 
high  above  their  heads  and  carried  them  up  and  down  the  aisles  several 
times,  so  that  none  could  miss  them. 

About  noon  officials  went  around  to  check  on  how  far  the  candidates 
had  gone  with  their  essays  and  set  on  each  paper  a  seal  at  the  spot  to  which 
the  lines  had  run.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  cannon  began  to  roar, 
marking  the  first  call  for  the  collection  of  papers.  The  gates  were  flung 
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open  and  the  band  began  to  play.  Candidates  who  were  able  to  answer  the 
first  call  handed  in  their  papers  and  made  their  way  out  slowly  through  the 
gates  with  music  playing  and  an  anxious  crowd  waiting.  After  everyone 
had  made  his  exit  the  gates  were  closed  again.  The  second  call  was  made 
about  an  hour  later  with  the  same  ceremony.  The  third  or  final  call  was 
made  about  six,  with  both  cannon  and  band  remaining  silent. 

We  had  about  a  week  or  ten  days  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion.  In  the  interim  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  amusement.  Bookstores, 
large  and  small,  were  found  everywhere  near  the  Examination  Hall.  There 
were  chess  stands,  temporary  restaurants  with  famous  Shaoshing  wines  and 
delicious  dishes  at  moderate  prices,  and  travelling  theatres  where  we  could 
go  and  enjoy  ourselves. 

On  the  day  when  the  results  were  to  be  made  public  a  large  crowd 
waited  anxiously  in  front  of  a  high  spacious  wall  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  Examination  Hall.  Cannon  and  band  announced  the  moment  when  the 
list  of  names,  or  rather  numbers,  of  the  successful  candidates  was  issued. 
The  numbers  were  set  down  in  circular  formation  instead  of  in  a  column, 
so  as  to  avoid  having  a  top  and  bottom  to  the  list. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  my  own  number  in  big  black  letters 
among  the  others  in  the  circle  on  the  enormous  oblong  paper  posted  on  the 
wall.  To  make  sure  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  at  it  several  times.  When 
I  was  sure  they  had  not  deceived  me,  I  elbowed  through  the  packed  crowd 
and  hastened  back  to  my  lodging  house. . . . 

The  second  session  of  the  examination  came  within  a  few  days.  Every¬ 
one  who  had  passed  the  first  had  reason  to  worry,  since  some  would  be 
eliminated.  I  was  lucky  in  the  second  trial.  In  the  list  of  names  which  was 
posted  on  the  wall  I  found  mine  somewhere  in  the  middle  rows. 

The  third  and  final  session  was  merely  perfunctory®.  In  addition  to 
an  essay  we  were  supposed  to  write  down  from  memory  a  section  of  the 
“Imperial  Instruction  on  Morals”;  in  reality  each  of  us  had  with  us  a  copy 
of  the  text,  which  we  were  allowed  to  carry  into  the  Examination  Hall  and 
which  we  copied  outright.  The  Imperial  Examiner  appeared  in  person  to 
supervise  the  final  examination. . . . 

Early  in  the  morning,  some  days  later,  I  was  awakened  from  slumber 
by  the  rapid  beating  of  a  tom-tom  outside  my  window.  It  was  an  official 
reporter  coming  to  announce  the  award  of  the  First  Degree  —  Wu-shen, 
popularly  known  as  Hsui-tsai.  The  official  announcement  which  was 
printed  in  bold  block  prints  on  a  piece  of  red  paper  about  six  feet  by  four, 
read  as  follows: 

His  Majesty’s  Imperial  Vice-Minister  of  Rites  and  Concurrently  Im¬ 
perial  Examiner  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Chekiang,  etc., 
wishes  to  announce  that  your  honorable  person,  Chiang  Monlin,  is  awarded 
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the  Degree  of  Wu-shen  and  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  entering  the 

District  Government  School  as  a  government  scholar. . . . 

Chiang  Monlin;  Tides  From  The  East,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
1947,  pp.  54-57. 

iTrying  to  become.  /  Scholars./  3Period  of  rule.  /  ^Unchecked.  /  ^Without 
care.  /  6At  the  same  time. 

1.  Write  down  all  the  ways  in  which  the  routine  of  conducting  exami¬ 
nations  in  your  experience  differs  from  the  routine  described  here. 

2.  What  type  of  learning  was  being  tested  in  this  kind  of  examination? 

3.  Why  was  the  Degree  that  was  awarded  to  the  successful  candidate 
held  in  so  much  respect? 

4.  Why  were  so  many  precautions  taken? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  so  much  fanfare  was  attached  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  results? 

6.  Why  do  you  think  the  third  examination  was  relatively  simple? 

7.  Over  a  period  of  time  what  effect  do  you  think  this  type  of  learning 
and  of  examination  would  have  upon  the  Chinese  people  generally, 
upon  their  government  officials  who  were  chosen  from  successful 
candidates,  and  upon  respect  for  educated  people? 


Ramayana  -  The  Ideal  of 
Family  Life  in  India 


In  Indian  society  the  family  has  been  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  individual.  Questions  concerning  right  and  wrong  and  responsi¬ 
bility  have  been  discussed  in  terms  of  preserving  the  family.  Moreover,  the 
family  was  made  up  of  a  wide  circle  of  relatives,  a  “ joint”  family.  Choice  of  a 
marriage  partner  or  a  career  was  made  by  the  head  of  the  family.  Loving  obedi¬ 
ence  was  given  by  children  to  parents  and  by  wives  to  their  husbands.  Rama¬ 
yana,  the  most  famous  story  of  India,  has  for  two  thousand  years  pictured  the 
ideal  relationship  of  a  child  to  father  and  of  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

RAMA  SPEAKS  TO  HIS  WIFE  SITA 

“O,  Sita,  my  honoured  father  has  commanded  me  to  go 
into  exile. . . .  Long  ago  my  father,  a  lover  of  truth,  granted  two  boons1  to 
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my  mother,  Kaikeyi.  Beholding  the  preparations  for  my  coronation,  Kai- 
keyi  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  her  boons  and  has  now  gained  ascendancy 
over  his  mind.  In  accordance  with  the  two  boons  granted  to  her,  it  is  mine 
to  pass  fourteen  years  in  the  Dandaka  forest  and  Prince  Bharata  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  regent2.  I  am  now  going  into  exile  and  have  come  to  bid  thee 
farewell.  Let  no  words  in  praise  of  me  be  repeated  to  Prince  Bharata,  lest  he 
withhold  his  protection  from  thee.  It  is  for  thee  to  submit  to  his  will  for  the 
sake  of  thy  support.  The  king  has  conferred  the  regency  upon  Prince 
Bharata  forever.  It  behoves3  thee  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  he  be  not  dis¬ 
pleased  with  thee.  O  Wise  One,  now  I  go  into  the  forest  in  obedience  to  my 
father’s  behest4,  remain  here  with  a  quiet  heart. ...  It  behoves  thee  never  to 
provoke  Prince  Bharata,  from  now  ruler  of  the  kingdom  and  chief  of  the 
family.  Served  with  sincerity,  a  king  is  pleased,  but  if  provoked,  he  be¬ 
comes  full  of  wrath.  A  monarch  renounces  his  own  offspring  if  they  oppose 
him  and  receives  even  strangers,  as  friends,  who  have  promoted  his  wel¬ 
fare.  . . .” 

The  sweet-speaking  Sita,  worthy  of  Rama’s  love,  thus  being  instructed 
to  remain  in  Ayodhya,  though  filled  with  affection,  indignantly  replied: 
“O  Offspring  of  a  great  king,  O  Rama,  how  canst  thou  speak  in  such  wise? 
O  Prince,  thy  words  evoke  laughter,  O  Chief  of  men,  father,  mother,  son, 
and  daughter-in-law  five  according  to  their  merit  and  depend  upon  it,  but 
a  wife  enjoys  the  fortune  of  her  husband  since  she  is  a  part  of  himself.  I  am 
therefore  entitled  to  share  thy  father’s  command  and  also  go  into  exile. 

“The  happiness  of  a  woman  depends  on  her  husband,  neither  father, 
mother,  son,  relative  or  companion  avail  her  at  death;  in  this  world  and  in 
the  other  world,  the  husband  alone  is  her  all-in-all.  If  thou  today  depart  for 
the  forest,  I  will  precede  thee  on  foot,  clearing  the  thorns  and  kuska  grass 
from  thy  path.  O  hero,  relinquishing  anger  and  pride,  take  me  with  thee 
without  hesitation. . . . 

“O  Rama,  why  dost  thou  desire  to  surrender  me  to  Bharata,  I,  who, 
long  resident  with  thee,  thy  youthful  spouse,  am  solely  devoted  to  thee? 
...  I  tell  thee  the  forest  will  be  heaven  in  thy  company,  and  without  thee 
even  the  palace  will  be  hell  to  me.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  let  me  go  to 
the  forest  with  thee.  I  fear  nought  in  the  forest,  but  if  thou  refuseth  to  take 
me  with  thee,  then  will  I  end  my  life  by  poison:  never  will  I  dwell  among 
strangers.  O  my  Lord,  without  thee  nothing  is  left  to  me  but  death;  aban¬ 
doned  by  thee,  it  were  better  to  die.  I  cannot  endure  the  grief  of  thy  separa¬ 
tion  even  for  an  hour,  how  then  shall  I  suffer  it  for  fourteen  years?” 

Thus  Sita,  lamenting  and  embracing  Shri  Rama,  wept  aloud.  .  .  . 
Crystal  drops  fell  from  her  eyes  as  water  slips  from  the  petals  of  lotus 
flowers.  The  face  of  the  princess  resembling  the  full  moon,  withered  by  the 
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fire  of  intense  grief,  looked  like  a  lotus  withdrawn  from  water. 

Shri  Ramachandra,  taking  Sita,  afflicted  and  fainting,  in  his  arms, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  following  wise:  “O  Devi,  I  do  not  desire  even  to  enter 
heaven  if  it  causes  thee  pain!  Nought  do  I  fear!  Like  Brahma,  I  am  wholly 
fearless!  Though  able  to  protect  thee  in  every  way,  yet  not  yet  knowing  fully 
thy  mind,  I  declined  to  let  thee  share  my  exile.  I  do  not  desire  to  abandon 
thee,  as  a  man  of  virtuous  conduct  determines  not  to  sacrifice  his  good 
name.  O  Beautiful  One,  following  the  example  of  the  good  of  yore,  I  shall 
act  in  the  same  manner;  do  thou  follow  me  as  Suvarchala  follows  the  sun. 
O  Daughter  of  King  Janaka,  I  am  not  entering  the  forest  by  my  own  desire, 
but  to  obey  the  injunctions1 2 3 4 5  of  my  father.  O  Devi,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  son  to 
obey  his  parents,  I  could  not  endure  life  if  I  failed  to  observe  my  father’s 
command. . . .  O  Sita,  prepare  to  go  into  exile  without  delay;  without  thee 
even  heaven  does  not  please  me.  Bestow  thy  jewels  on  the  brahmins8 9 10 11 12  in 
charity  and  offer  food  to  the  poor;  hasten,  make  no  delay.  Give  to  the 
brahmins,  jewels,  ornaments,  rich  apparel,  whatever  thou  possessest  or  is 
employed  for  my  entertainment,  all  that  is  mine  and  thine,  couches,  cover¬ 
lets,  and  vehicles,  give  in  charity  to  the  brahmins  and  what  remains  distri¬ 
bute  among  the  servants.” 

Shri  Sita,  happy  at  the  acquiescence7  of  Prince  Rama  and  knowing  her 
departure  to  be  fixed,  began  to  distribute  all  her  possessions.  Free  from 
anxiety,  Sita  bestowed  on  the  pious  brahmins  her  wealth  and  all  her  jewels. 

H.  F.  Shastri  (trans.)  The  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  London:  Shanti  Sadan 
1952,  I,  220-21,  226-228. 

1Gifts.  /  2Ruler.  /  8Will  be  best  for.  /  4Wish.  /  6Commands.  /  ^Priests 
/  7Agreement. 

1.  What  difficult  task  has  been  laid  upon  Rama?  Why? 

2.  Why  does  Rama  plan  to  obey  without  protest? 

3.  What  advice  did  he  give  to  his  wife,  Sita? 

4.  What  position  would  Prince  Bharata  have  in  the  family?  What 
would  this  mean  for  Sita? 

5.  What  is  Sita’s  response?  Why  does  she  react  this  way? 

6.  What  will  the  next  fourteen  years  mean  for  both  of  them? 

7.  Comment  upon  the  description  in  the  fifth  paragraph. 

8.  What  is  Rama’s  response  to  Sita’s  pleading?  Why  did  he  not  plan  to 
take  Sita  in  the  first  place? 

9.  In  what  words  does  he  try  to  express  to  Sita  his  regret  for  having 
to  take  her  away  from  a  comfortable  life? 

10.  How  do  they  prepare  for  departure? 

1 1 .  Do  you  think  Rama  and  Sita  will  be  happy  in  their  exile? 

12.  Comment  upon  loyalty  and  obedience  of  children  to  parents  and  of 
wives  to  their  husbands  in  the  western  world  today. 
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13.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  family  in  your 
society? 

14.  Can  you  think  of  any  people  in  the  world  today  who  willingly  give 
away  their  possessions  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor? 

15.  Have  you  ever  made  a  sacrifice  of  your  own  free  will?  How  did  you 
feel  after  you  had  done  so? 


Shinto  -  The  Divine  Sovereigns 
of  Japan 


The  native  primitive  religion  of  Japan  was  Shinto.  Most 
noble  Japanese  families  traced  their  descent  from  various  gods,  and  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  imperial  family  was  the  greatest  of  the  nature  deities,  the  sun  god¬ 
dess.  The  divine  origin  of  the  imperial  family  is  expressed  in  a  Shinto  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  from  which  this  selection  is  taken.  The 
Records  of  the  Legitimate  Succession  of  the  Divine  Sovereigns,  as  this  docu¬ 
ment  was  entitled,  insisted  that  Japan  and  the  emperor  were  unique1  in  origin. 
This  belief  helped  to  strengthen  the  national  pride  of  the  Japanese  people. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  KITABAKE  CHIKAFUSA 

Japan  is  the  divine  country.  The  heavenly  ancestor  it 
was  who  first  laid  its  foundations,  and  the  Sun  Goddess  left  her  descendants 
to  reign  over  it  forever  and  ever.  This  is  true  only  of  our  country,  and 
nothing  similar  may  be  found  in  foreign  lands.  That  is  why  it  is  called  the 
divine  country. . . . 

The  Names  of  Japan 

In  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  Japan  was  known  as  the  “ever- 
fruitful  land  of  reed-covered  plains  and  luxuriant  rice-fields.”  This  name 
has  existed  since  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  ...  It  is  also  called  the 
country  of  the  great  eight  islands.  This  name  was  given  because  eight 
islands  were  produced  when  the  Male  Deity  and  the  Female  Deity  begot 
Japan.  It  is  also  called  Yamato,  which  is  the  name  of  the  central  part  of  the 
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eight  islands.  The  eighth  offspring  of  the  deities  was  the  god  Heavenly- 
August-Sky-Luxuriant-Dragon-fly-Lord- Youth  (and  the  land  he  incar¬ 
nated)1 2  was  called  O-yamato,  Luxuriant-Dragon-fly-Island.  .  .  .  Besides 
being  the  central  island,  Yamato  has  been  the  site  of  the  capital  through 
all  the  ages  since  Jimmu’s  conquest  of  the  east.  That  must  be  why  the  other 
seven  islands  are  called  Yamato. . . . 

The  word  Yamato  means  “footprints  on  the  mountain.”  Of  old,  when 
heaven  and  earth  were  divided,  the  soil  was  still  muddy  and  not  yet  dry, 
and  people  passing  back  and  forth  over  the  mountains  left  many  footprints; 
thus  it  was  called  Yama-to  —  “mountain  footprint.”  Some  say  that  in 
ancient  Japanese  to  meant  “dwelling”  and  that  because  people  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  the  country  was  known  as  Yama-to  —  “mountain  dwel¬ 
ling.” 

The  beginnings  of  Japan  ...  tell  of  the  world’s  creation  from  the  seed 
of  the  heavenly  gods.  ...  In  our  country  the  succession  of  the  throne  has 
followed  a  single  undeviating3  line  since  the  first  divine  ancestor. . . .  Only 
in  our  country  has  the  succession  remained  inviolate4,  from  the  beginning 
of  heaven  and  earth  to  the  present. 

Kitabake  Chikafusa,  The  Records  of  the  Legitimate  Succession  of  the  Divine 
Sovereigns,  in  Sources  of  the  Japanese  Tradition  ed.  R.  Tsunoda  et  al,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  New  York,  1958,  pp.  274-5,  279. 

different  from  all  others.  /  2Put  into  real  form.  /  3Without  a  break.  /  Un¬ 
broken. 

1.  According  to  this  account  what  was  the  origin  of  Japan? 

2.  How  did  it  get  its  name? 

3.  How  does  Japan  differ  from  all  other  countries? 

4.  What  effect  do  you  think  their  belief  in  such  a  heritage  has  had  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  people? 
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The  Tale  of  Genji  by  Lady 
Murasaki  -  A  Tenth-Century 
Japanese  Novel 


Prince  Genji,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  exiled  to  a 
remote  country  place  for  his  misbehaviour.  His  reactions  to  the  people  and  the 
setting  around  him  convey  the  feeling  of  a  social  class  and  culture  which  culti¬ 
vated  an  extravagant  appreciation  for  beauty  of  colour,  sound,  and  form. 

At  Suma  autumn  had  set  in  with  a  vengeance.  The  little 
house  stood  some  way  back  from  the  sea;  but  when  in  sudden  gusts  the 
wind  came  “blowing  through  the  gap”  it  seemed  as  though  the  waves  were 
at  Genji’s  door.  Night  after  night  he  lay  listening  to  that  melancholy  sound 
and  wondering  where  in  all  the  world  there  could  be  any  place  where  the 
sadness  of  autumn  was  more  overwhelming.  The  few  attendants  who  shared 
the  house  with  him  had  all  gone  to  rest.  Only  Genji  lay  awake,  propped 
high  on  his  pillow,  listening  to  the  storm-winds  which  burst  upon  the  house 
from  every  side.  .  .  .  Then  he  would  take  up  his  zithern1  and  strike  a  few 
notes.  But  his  tune  echoed  so  forlornly  through  the  house  that  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  continue  and,  putting  the  zithern  aside,  he  sang  to  himself. . . . 
At  this  his  followers  awoke  with  a  start  and  listened  to  his  singing  with  won¬ 
der  and  delight.  But  the  words  filled  them  with  an  unendurable  sadness,  and 
there  were  some  whose  lips  trembled  while  they  rose  and  dressed. 

What,  Genji  asked  himself,  must  they  think  of  him?  For  his  sake  they 
had  given  up  their  homes,  parents,  brothers,  friends  from  whom  they  had 
never  been  absent  for  a  day;  abandoned  everything  in  life  which  they  held 
dear.  .  .  .  Next  day  he  tried  to  cheer  them  with  jokes  and  amusing  stories; 
and  to  make  the  time  pass  less  tediously  he  set  them  to  work  to  join  strips 
of  variegated2  paper  into  a  long  roll  and  did  some  writing  practice,  while 
on  a  piece  of  very  fine  Chinese  silk  he  made  a  number  of  rough  ink  sketches 
which  when  pasted  on  a  screen  looked  very  well  indeed.  .  .  . 

The  flowers  which  had  been  planted  in  front  of  the  cottage  were 
blooming  with  a  wild  profusion3  of  colour.  One  particularly  calm  and  de¬ 
lightful  evening  Genji  came  out  on  the  verandah  which  looked  towards  the 
bay.  He  was  dressed  in  a  soft  cloak  of  fine  white  silk  with  breeches  of 
aster  colour.  A  cloak  of  some  dark  material  hung  loose  over  his  shoulders. 
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After  reciting  the  formula  of  submission  [to  Buddha]  he  began  in  a  low 
voice  to  read  a  passage  from  the  scriptures.  The  sunset,  the  light  from  the 
sea,  the  towering  hills  cast  so  strange  a  radiance  upon  him  as  he  stood 
reading  from  the  book,  that  to  those  who  watched  he  seemed  like  a  visitant 
from  another  world.  Out  beyond  the  bay  a  line  of  boats  was  passing,  the 
fishermen  singing  as  they  rowed.  So  far  off  were  these  boats  that  they  looked 
like  a  convoy  of  small  birds  afloat  upon  the  high  seas.  With  the  sound  of 
oars  was  subtly  blended  the  crying  of  wild-geese,  each  wanderer’s  lament 
swiftly  matched  by  the  voice  of  his  close-following  mate.  How  different 
his  lot  from  theirs!  And  Genji  raised  his  sleeve  to  brush  away  the  tears  that 
had  begun  to  flow.  As  he  did  so  the  whiteness  of  his  hand  flashed  against 
the  black  wooden  beads  of  his  rosary4.  Here  indeed,  thought  those  who 
were  with  him,  was  beauty  enough  to  console  them. . . . 

The  New  Year  had  begun.  The  days  were  growing  longer  and  already 
there  was  a  faint  show  of  blossom  on  the  cherry  trees  which  Genji  had 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Suma.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  sitting  idly 
in  the  sunshine  he  recalled  a  thousand  incidents  that  were  linked  in  his 
mind  with  former  springs.  The  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month!  It  was 
just  a  year  ago  that  he  left  the  Capital.  All  those  painful  scenes  of  farewell 
came  back  vividly  to  his  mind,  bringing  with  them  a  new  excess  of  longing. 
He  remembered  the  wonderful  Flower  Feast  of  six  years  ago,  saw  his 
father’s  face,  the  elegant  figure  of  the  young  Crown  Prince,  and  verses  from 
the  poems  he  had  made  himself  on  that  occasion  floated  back  into  his 
mind.  . . . 

The  meals,  which  were  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  makeshift  charac¬ 
ter,  seemed  to  Chujo,  his  guest,  positively  exciting.  One  day  some  fishermen 
arrived  with  cockles  to  sell.  Genji  sent  for  them  and  inspected  their  catch. 
He  questioned  them  about  their  trade  and  learned  something  of  the  life  led 
year  in  year  out  by  those  whose  homes  were  on  this  shore.  It  was  a  story  of 
painful  unremitting5  toil,  and  though  they  told  it  in  a  jargon  which  he  could 
only  half  understand,  he  realized  with  compassion  that  their  feelings  were, 
after  all,  very  much  like  his  own.  He  made  them  handsome  presents  from 
his  wardrobe  and  they  felt  that  these  shells  had  indeed  been  life-giving. 

Lady  Murasaki,  The  Tale  of  Genji,  trans.  Arthur  Waley,  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  1926,  II,  126-29,  134-36. 

1Stringed  instrument.  / 1  2Of  Different  colours.  /  3 4Abundance.  /  4String  of 
prayer  beads.  /  5Never  any  relief. 

1.  Why  did  Genji  find  the  autumn  season  sad? 

2.  How  did  he  respond  to  it? 

3.  What  feelings  and  activity  brought  him  out  of  this  sadness? 

4.  Find  in  your  library  some  examples  of  Japanese  writing  and  pain¬ 
ting.  What  qualities  do  they  seem  to  have? 
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5.  What  beauty  of  detail  is  emphasized  in  the  description  of  Genji  on 
the  porch  looking  out  to  the  bay? 

6.  As  the  year  goes  into  spring  what  remembrances  does  Genji  have? 

7.  What  is  your  reaction  to  Genji’s  behaviour?  Why  do  you  think 
Genji  is  moved  in  this  way?  Do  you  think  many  men  in  20th-century 
North  America  would  have  feelings  of  this  sort?  If  they  had  how 
would  they  express  them? 

8.  What  does  the  last  paragraph  tell  you  about  Genji? 

9.  Considering  that  this  is  the  most  famous  novel  in  Japanese  litera¬ 
ture,  what  ideas  about  the  Japanese  people  do  you  gather  from 
reading  this  short  selection? 


The  Hojo  Code  -  Ideals  of 
Japanese  Feudalism 


During  the  thirteenth  century  in  Japan  a  new  family  seized 
the  government  and  based  their  control  upon  the  loyalty  of  feudal  lords,  to 
whom  they  gave  fiefs,  or  grants  of  land.  Hojo,  an  army  officer,  made  himself 
shogun,  or  military  commander.  The  shogun  continued  to  exercise  actual  con¬ 
trol  over  Japan  until  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  emperor  was  worshipped 
as  a  god  by  the  people.  Hojo’s  code  was  an  attempt  to  define  feudal  relationships. 
It  stressed  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  for  one’s  station  in  life.  It  gave  first  place 
to  agriculture,  and  a  high  place  to  women.  The  samurai  mentioned  in  the  text 
were  the  warrior  class  who  were  the  backbone  of  the  feudal  system. 

1 1 .  Whether  in  consequence  of  a  husband’s  crime  the 
estate  of  the  wife  is  to  be  confiscated1  or  not. 

In  case  of  serious  crime,  treason,  murder  and  maiming, 
also  dacoity2,  piracy,  night-attacks,  robbery  and  the  like,  the  guilt  of  the 
husband  extends  to  the  wife  also.  In  cases  of  murder  and  maiming,  cutting 
and  wounding,  arising  out  of  a  sudden  dispute,  however,  she  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible. 
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12.  Of  abusive  language. 

Quarrels  and  murders  have  their  origin  in  abusive  and 
insulting  language.  In  grave  cases  the  offender  shall  be  sent  into  banish¬ 
ment,  in  minor  cases,  ordered  into  confinement.  If  during  the  course  of  a 
judicial  hearing  one  of  the  parties  gives  vent  to  abuse  or  insults,  the  matter 
in  dispute  shall  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  other  party.  If  the  other  party 
however  has  not  right  on  his  side,  some  other  fief  of  the  offender  shall  be 
confiscated.  If  he  has  no  fief,  he  shall  be  punished  by  being  sent  into  ban¬ 
ishment. 


13.  Of  the  offence  of  striking  (or  beating)  a  person. 

In  such  cases  the  person  who  receives  the  beating  is  sure 
to  want  to  kill  or  maim  the  other  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  insult;  so  the 
offence  of  beating  a  person  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  one.  Accordingly,  if 
the  offender  be  a  Samurai,  his  fief  shall  be  confiscated;  if  he  has  no  fief 
he  shall  be  sent  into  banishment;  persons  of  lower  rank,  servants,  pages, 
and  under,  shall  be  placed  in  confinement. 

15.  Of  the  crime  of  forgery3. 

If  a  Samurai  commits  the  above,  his  fief  shall  be  confis¬ 
cated;  if  he  has  no  investiture4  he  shall  be  sent  into  exile.  If  one  of  the  lower 
class  commits  it,  he  shall  be  branded  in  the  face  by  burning.  The  amanu¬ 
ensis6  shall  receive  the  same  punishment. 

.  .  .  When  the  document  is  opened  and  inspected,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
indeed  a  forgery  then  the  punishment  shall  be  as  above  provided;  but  if  it 
is  found  to  be  without  flaw,  then  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  position  shall 
be  inflicted  on  the  false  accuser,  to  be  paid  into  the  fund  for  the  repairing 
of  Shrines  and  temples.  If  he  have  no  means  wherewith  to  pay  the  fine  he 
shall  be  deported. 


41.  Of  Slaves  and  unclassed  persons. 

[In  cases  of  dispute  respecting  the  ownership  of  such 
persons]  the  precedent6  established  by  the  late  Shogun's  House7  must  be 
adhered  to;  that  is  to  say  if  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  without  the 
former  owner  having  asserted  his  claim,  there  shall  be  no  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  possession  of  the  present  owner  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with. 


42.  Of  inflicting  loss  and  ruin  on  absconding  farmers8 
under  the  pretext  of  smashing  runaways. 

When  people  in  the  provinces  run  away  and  escape,  the 
lord  of  the  fief  and  others,  proclaiming  that  runaways  must  be  smashed  up. 
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detain  their  wives  and  children,  and  confiscate  their  property.  Such  a  mode 
of  procedure  is  quite  the  reverse  of  benevolent9  government.  Henceforth 
such  must  be  referred  [to  the  government  in  the  capital]  for  adjudication10, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  farmer  is  in  arrears  as  regards  payment  of  his  land 
taxes  and  levies,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If  he  is 
found  not  to  be  so  in  arrear,  the  property  seized  from  him  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  restored  to  him.  And  it  shall  be  entirely  at  the  option11  of  the  farmer 
himself  whether  he  shall  continue  to  live  in  the  fief  or  go  elsewhere. 

J.  C.  Hall:  The  Hojo  Code  of  Judicature,  in  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Japan,  1906,  XXXIV,  pp.  181-2,  24-27,  38-39. 

Seized  for  the  public  treasury.  /  2Robbery  by  a  band.  /  3Imitating  a  docu¬ 
ment  or  signature.  /  4Real  property.  /  6Person  who  wrote  out  the  document./ 
6Former  decision.  /  7Family  of  the  military  commander.  /  8Those  running 
away  to  escape  the  law.  /  9Kindly.  /  10Decision.  /  nWill. 

1.  In  what  other  social  system  of  the  world  have  you  studied  about 
feudalism? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  difference  in  the  two  types  of  crime  mentioned 
in  item  11?  Why  should  the  wife  be  held  responsible  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  action  in  the  first  type  of  crime,  but  not  in  the  second? 

3.  Who  were  the  samurai  in  the  Japanese  feudal  system?  What  class  in 
western  feudalism  corresponded  to  them? 

4.  What  are  your  opinions  about  item  12? 

5.  For  what  reasons  was  the  offence  of  beating  a  person  considered  by 
no  means  trivial?  Do  you  agree?  What  punishment  falls  upon  a  per¬ 
son  in  Canada  today  who  is  guilty  of  a  similar  offence? 

6.  According  to  this  code,  was  the  punishment  for  all  people  the  same 
when  they  had  committed  similar  crimes?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  provision? 

7.  What  was  the  punishment  for  committing  forgery?  Find  out  how 
people  are  punished  today  in  Canada  for  committing  forgery. 

8.  What  provision  is  made  in  item  41  with  regard  to  runaway  slaves? 

9.  From  item  42  what  do  you  think  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
many  farmers  on  the  fiefs  of  their  overlords?  What  is  item  42 
attempting  to  do  for  the  farmers? 

10.  These  feudal  conditions  continued  in  Japan  until  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Express  in  your  own  words  what  effects  such  a  system 
and  such  a  code  of  behaviour  would  have  upon  the  Japanese  people. 
What  happened  during  the  present  century  to  change  the  Japanese 
outlook  very  greatly? 
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A  A  Ramakrishna  -  On  the 
|  ^  Equality  of  All  Men 


Shri  Ramakrishna  lived  from  1836  to  1886  and  taught  in 
a  Hindu  temple.  He  made  a  study  of  other  religions,  especially  Christianity  and 
Islam.  Hindus  by  the  millions  followed  his  teachings  and  his  followers  have 
established  more  than  one  hundred  teaching  centres  throughout  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  twelve  missions  in  the  United  States.  These  are  active  in  education, 
medicine  and  charity,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs.  Gandhi  said  of  Ramakrishna, 
“His  life  enables  us  to  see  God  face  to  face.  .  .  .”  This  selection  and  the  next 
were  written  after  the  date  1700  mentioned  in  our  title.  They  are  included  here 
because  Ramakrishna  and  Tagore  were  great  Indian  teachers  who  expressed 
the  ancient  Hindu  belief  that  many  paths  lead  to  the  same  God. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  one  wise  or  ignorant,  bound  or 
emancipated1.  One  is  holy  because  of  his  mind,  one  is  wicked  because  of 
his  mind,  one  is  a  sinner  because  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  the  mind  that  makes 
one  virtuous.  So  he  whose  mind  is  always  fixed  on  God  requires  no  other 
practices,  devotion,  or  spiritual  exercises. 

The  faith-healers  of  India  order  their  patients  to  repeat  with  full  con¬ 
viction  the  words,  “There  is  no  illness  in  me,  there  is  no  illness  at  all.”  The 
patient  repeats  it,  and  thus  mentally  denying  the  illness,  goes  off.  So  if  you 
think  yourself  mortally  weak,  sinful  and  without  goodness,  you  will  really 
find  yourself  to  be  so  in  time.  Know  and  believe  that  you  are  of  immense 
power  and  the  power  will  come  to  you  at  last. . . . 

When  a  man  is  on  the  plains,  he  sees  the  lowly  grass  and  the  mighty 
pine  tree  and  says,  “How  big  is  the  tree  and  how  small  is  the  grass!”  But 
when  he  ascends  the  mountain  and  looks  from  its  high  peak  on  the  plain 
below,  the  mighty  pine  tree  and  the  lowly  grass  blend  into  one  indis¬ 
tinguishable  mass  of  green  verdure.  So  in  the  sight  of  the  worldly  there  are 
differences  of  rank  and  position  —  one  is  king,  another  is  cobbler,  one  a 
father,  another  a  son,  and  so  on  —  but  when  the  divine  sight  is  opened,  all 
appear  as  equal  and  one,  and  there  remains  no  distinction  of  good  and 
bad,  high  and  low.  .  .  . 

Man  is  like  a  pillowcase.  The  colour  of  one  may  be  red,  of  another 
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blue,  of  a  third  black,  but  all  contain  the  same  cotton.  So  it  is  with  man: 
one  is  beautiful,  another  is  black,  a  third  holy,  a  fourth  wicked,  but  the 
divine  One  dwells  in  them  all. 

Abhedananda,  Swami:  The  Sayings  of  Ramakrishna,  The  Vedanta  Society, 
New  York,  1961. 

1Set  free. 

1 .  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  mind  in  the 
first  statement? 

2.  What  is  the  belief  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph?  Do  you  agree? 

3.  Put  the  thought  of  the  third  paragraph  in  a  few  words  of  your  own. 
Why  would  this  be  a  particularly  comforting  belief  in  crowded 
India? 

4.  What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  last  statement?  Can  you 
give  an  example  of  a  place  in  the  world  today  where  men  are  trying 
to  put  this  lesson  into  practice? 


Tagore  -  On  Man  and 
His  Nation 


Rabindrinath  Tagore  (1861-1941)  was  a  writer  and  thinker 
of  Bengali  province.  He  translated  his  thought  into  English,  and  of  Indian 
thinkers  he  is  the  most  widely  known  among  western  scholars.  At  the  age  of 
seventy  he  began  to  paint  and  in  1913  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature.  For  the  breadth  of  his  genius  he  is  sometimes  compared  with  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  western  world  four  centuries  before 
him. 


Build  high  the  throne  of  your  nation 
But  remember  it  is  not  higher  than  truth 
If  you  really  love  your  country, 

You  must  not  rise  above  it, 

Not  place  your  country  above  humanity. 
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From  My  Life 

In  the  night  we  stumble  over  things  and  become  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  separateness,  but  the  day  reveals  the  unity  which  em¬ 
braces  them.  And  the  man  whose  inner  vision  is  bathed  in  conscious¬ 
ness  at  once  realizes  the  spiritual  union  which  reigns  over  all  racial 
differences,  and  his  mind  no  longer  stumbles  over  individual  facts, 
accepting  them  as  final.  He  realizes  that  peace  is  an  inner  harmony 
and  not  an  outer  adjustment,  that  beauty  carries  our  assurance  of  our 
relationship  to  reality,  which  waits  for  its  perfection  in  the  response 
of  our  love. 

From  A  Vision  of  India's  History 

.  .  .  We  have  come  to  know  that  what  India  seeks  is  not  the 
peace  or  negation  or  of  some  mechanical  adjustment,  but  that  which 
is  in  goodness,  and  in  truth  of  perfect  union.  .  .  .  The  true  prayer  of 
Mother  India  is: 

He  is  one  who  is  above  all  colour  distinctions,  who  dis¬ 
penses  the  needs  of  men  of  all  colours,  who  comprehends 
all  things  from  their  beginning  to  the  end,  let  Him  unite  us 
to  one  another  with  that  wisdom  which  is  the  wisdom  of 
goodness. 

Mahmud  Shah  Qureshi:  Revelations  of  a  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  the 
XJnesco  Courier,  December  1961,  pp.  24  and  26. 

1.  What  would  result  in  the  world  if  every  man  and  every  nation 
believed  in  what  Tagore  says  in  the  first  little  poem? 

2.  What  is  Tagore  saying  in  the  excerpt  from  My  Life?  Do  you  agree 
with  this  idea?  Why? 

3.  What  does  the  writer  state  is  the  goal  for  India  in  the  last  quotation? 
Has  India  reached  this  goal  yet?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  What  does  Tagore  seem  to  expect  from  men? 

5.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  Nobel  prize.  For  what  other 
achievements,  besides  literature,  is  it  awarded? 

6.  Can  you  name  some  other  Nobel  prize  winners?  Can  you  name  a 
Canadian  winner? 
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A  gm\  Charlemagne  -  The  Holy  Roman 
I  4mm  Empire  and  the  Revival  of 
Learning 


Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks,  lived  from  742  to  814, 
and  became  the  first  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Charlemagne  is  the  French  version 
of  Carolus  Magnus,  Latin  for  Charles  the  Great.  From  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  Charlemagne  inherited  a  vast  loosely  organized  dominion  of  Frankish 
peoples  north  of  the  Alps.  We  have  records  of  fifty-four  military  campaigns  in 
which  he  invaded  and  conquered  North  Italy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  to  fight  the  Moslems  in  Spain.  Eventually  his  empire  included  modern 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  most  of  western  Germany,  a  large  part 
of  Italy,  a  small  part  of  northern  Spain,  and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Only  Rome 
had  ever  boasted  a  larger  or  more  stable  political  unit  in  the  west. 

This  great  emperor  was  concerned  with  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
and  himself  learned  to  read  and  write  in  his  old  age. 

The  climax  of  Charlemagne’s  career  came  on  Christmas  Day  in  800. 

THE  CORONATION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

On  the  most  holy  day  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  [the  king 
came  to  mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter].  Pope  Leo  placed 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  joined  by  all  the  Romans  proclaimed,  “Long  life 
and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus  crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific 
Emperor  of  the  Romans.”  And  after  this  proclamation  by  the  pope  he 
bowed  humbly  to  him  as  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  and  he  discarded 
the  title  of  patrician  and  was  addressed  as  Emperor  and  Augustus. 

Robert  Latouche,  Textes  d’histoire  medievale,  Paris,  1951. 

LETTER  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  ABBOT  BAUGULF, 

780-800 

[Greetings].  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  your  devotion 
pleasing  to  God,  that  we,  together  with  our  faithful,  have  considered  it  to 
be  useful  that  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  entrusted  by  the  favour  of 
Christ  to  our  control,  in  addition  to  the  order  of  monastic  life  and  the  inter¬ 
course  of  holy  religion,  in  the  culture  of  letters  also  sought  to  be  zealous  in 
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teaching  those  who  by  the  gift  of  God  are  able  to  learn,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  each  individual,  so  that  just  as  the  observance  of  the  rule  im¬ 
parts  order  and  grace  to  honesty  of  morals,  so  also  zeal  in  teaching  and 
learning  may  do  the  same  for  sentences,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  please 
God  by  living  rightly  should  not  neglect  to  please  him  also  by  speaking 
correctly. . . .  For  although  correct  conduct  may  be  better  than  knowledge, 
nevertheless  knowledge  precedes  conduct.  .  .  .  For  when  in  the  years  just 
passed  letters  were  often  written  to  us  from  several  monasteries  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  brethren  who  dwelt  there  offered  up  on  our  behalf 
sacred  and  pious  prayers,  we  have  recognized  in  most  of  these  letters  both 
correct  thoughts  and  uncouth  expressions;  because  what  pious  devotion 
dictated  faithfully  to  the  mind,  the  tongue,  uneducated  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  study,  was  not  able  to  express  in  the  letter  without  error.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we  exhort  you  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters,  but 
also  with  most  humble  mind,  pleasing  to  God,  to  study  earnestly  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  more  easily  and  more  correctly  to  penetrate  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  divine  scriptures. .  .  . 

LETTER  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  789 

.  .  .  and  let  them  [ministers]  join  and  associate  to 
themselves  not  only  children  of  servile  condition,  but  also  sons  of  free  men. 
And  let  schools  be  established  in  which  boys  may  learn  to  read. . . . 

Translations  and  Reprints,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1897, 
VI,  5,  12,  15. 

1 .  Why  was  it  important  that  the  pope  should  place  the  crown  on  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  head? 

2.  Why  was  he  then  called  Augustus? 

3.  Consult  a  map  of  Europe  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Empire 
under  Charlemagne. 

4.  For  what  reason  does  Charlemagne  think  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  learning  in  monasteries? 

5.  How  has  Charlemagne  become  aware  that  the  monks  require  more 
education? 

6.  According  to  Charlemagne  who  should  be  educated?  and  to  what 
extent?  Do  you  agree  with  this?  Who  paid  the  cost  of  education 
then?  Who  pays  it  now  in  Canada?  Does  this  make  any  difference 
in  the  obligation  of  the  learner  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity 
for  education? 
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The  Teutonic  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  war  chieftain  through  a  war  band.  During  the 
centuries  of  invasion  that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  centralized  Roman 
Empire  this  custom  of  attaching  oneself  to  a  strong  leader  spread  throughout 
Europe.  When  a  free  man  offered  himself  and  his  land  to  an  overlord  in  return 
for  protection,  he  received  it  back  as  a  fief.  The  system  was  known  as  feudalism. 

A  GERMAN  CUSTOM  WHEREBY  LESSER  MEN  VOLUNTAR¬ 
ILY  PLACED  THEMSELVES  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
STRONGER  MEN  BECAME  COMMON  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
CENTURY  UNDER  THE  FRANKS 

To  that  magnificent  lord  so  and  so,  i,  so  and  so.  Since 
it  is  known  familiarly  to  all  how  little  I  have  whence  to  clothe  and  feed  my¬ 
self,  I  have  therefore  petitioned  your  piety,  and  your  good-will  has  decreed 
to  me  that  I  should  hand  myself  over  or  commend  myself  to  your  guardian¬ 
ship,  which  I  have  thereupon  done;  that  is  to  say  in  this  way,  that  you 
should  aid  and  succour1  me  as  well  with  food  as  with  clothing,  according  as 
I  shall  be  able  to  serve  you  and  deserve  it. 

And  so  long  as  I  shall  live  I  ought  to  provide  service  and  honour  to 
you,  suitably  to  my  free  condition;  and  I  shall  not  during  the  time  of  my 
life  have  the  ability  to  withdraw  from  your  power  or  guardianship;  but 
must  remain  during  the  days  of  my  life  under  your  power  or  defence. 
Wherefore  it  is  proper  that  if  either  of  us  shall  wish  to  withdraw  himself 
from  these  agreements,  he  shall  pay  so  many  shillings  to  his  peer  and  this 
agreement  shall  remain  unbroken. . . . 

Translations  and  Reprints,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1897, 
IV,  3.  pp.  3-4. 
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BY  847  THIS  DOCUMENT  SHOWS  THAT  THE  CUSTOM 
WAS  IN  COMMON  USE 


We  will  moreover  that  each  free  man  in  our  kingdom 
shall  choose  a  lord,  from  us  or  our  faithful,  such  a  one  as  he  wishes. 

We  command  moreover  that  no  man  shall  leave  his  lord  without  just 
cause,  nor  should  any  one  receive  him,  except  in  such  a  way  as  was  custom¬ 
ary  in  the  time  of  our  predecessors2. 

And  we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  want  to  grant  right  to  our  faithful 
subjects  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  them  against  reason.  Simi¬ 
larly  we  admonish8  you  and  the  rest  of  our  faithful  subjects  that  you  grant 
right  to  your  men  and  do  not  act  against  reason  toward  them. 

And  we  will  that  the  man  of  each  one  of  us  (Lothair,  Louis  and 
Charles)  in  whosesoever  kingdom  he  is,  shall  go  with  his  lord  against  the 
enemy,  or  in  his  other  needs  unless  there  shall  have  been  (as  there  may  not 
be)  such  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  as  is  called  a  landwer 4,  so  that  the 
whole  people  of  that  kingdom  shall  go  together  to  repel  it. 

Translations  and  Reprints,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1897, 
IV,  3,  p.  5. 

xHelp.  /  2Those  rulers  who  came  before  us.  /  3Advise.  /  4Requiring  defence 
of  the  entire  land. 

1.  For  what  reasons  did  the  free  man  in  those  times  seek  out  a  lord  to 
give  him  protection? 

2.  What  did  each,  lord  and  free  man,  gain  from  the  new  relationship? 

3.  What  becomes  of  personal  freedom  under  such  a  system? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  do  citizens  sometimes  seek  assistance 
today?  Who  gives  it  to  them?  Do  they  have  to  sacrifice  personal  free¬ 
dom? 

5.  Personal  freedom  was  not  guaranteed  in  Europe  under  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Franks  in  the  ninth  century.  What  different  circumstances  in 
Canada  in  the  twentieth  century  assure  us  of  personal  freedom? 

6.  What  caution  is  given  to  the  lords  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  document? 

7.  This  formal  document,  of  the  year  847,  was  issued  under  Lothair, 
Louis,  and  Charles.  Consult  your  textbook  to  find  out  who  they  were. 
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Feudalism  -  II 
Homage  and  Fealty 

Within  a  few  hundred  years  everyone  in  Europe  paid  ser¬ 
vices  and  dues  to  someone  above  him  in  the  feudal  scale  and  received  protection 
in  return.  Any  man  who  belonged  to  a  rank  above  the  peasants  was  rich  enough 
to  own  at  least  one  horse  —  cheval  in  French  —  and  was  known  as  a  knight,  or 
chevalier.  Society  became  a  great  pyramid  with  the  king  at  the  top  officially  own¬ 
ing  all  the  land.  Each  rank  of  society  below  the  king  gave  protection  to  the  rank 
below  it  and  received  military  service  from  that  rank.  Dukes  protected  counts, 
and  they  in  turn  protected  barons,  who  protected  knights. 

Below  all  these  and  quite  apart,  the  peasant  worked  the  land,  could  not  be 
driven  from  it,  but  gave  dues  and  services  for  its  use. 

CHARTER  OF  HOMAGE  AND  FEALTY  OF  THE 

VISCOUNT  OF  CARCASSONNE,  1110 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I,  Bernard  Atton,  Viscount  of 
Carcassonne,  in  the  presence  of  my  sons,  Roger  and  Trencavel,  and  of 
many  other  honourable  men,  who  have  come  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
of  Grasse  . . . ;  since  lord  Leo,  abbot  of  the  said  monastery,  has  asked  me, 
in  the  presence  of  those  above  mentioned  so  acknowledge  to  him  the  fealty 
and  homage  for  the  castles,  manors,  and  places  which  the  patrons,  my 
ancestors,  held  from  him  and  his  predecessors  and  from  the  said  monastery 
as  a  fief,  and  which  I  ought  to  hold  as  they  held,  I  have  made  to  the  lord 
abbot  Leo  acknowledgement  and  homage  as  I  ought  to  do. 

Therefore,  let  all  present  and  to  come  know  that  I  the  said  Bernard 
Atton,  lord  and  viscount  of  Carcassonne,  acknowledge  verily  to  thee  my 
lord  Leo,  by  the  grace  of  God,  abbot  of  St.  Mary  de  Grasse,  and  to  thy  suc¬ 
cessors  that  I  hold  and  ought  to  hold  as  a  fief,  in  Carcassonne,  the  follow¬ 
ing: ...  for  each  and  all  of  which  I  make  homage  and  fealty  with  hands  and 
mouth  to  thee  my  said  lord  abbot  Leo  and  to  thy  successors,  and  I  swear 
upon  these  four  gospels  of  God  that  I  will  always  be  a  faithful  vassal  to  thee 
and  to  thy  successors  in  all  things  in  which  a  vassal  is  required  to  be  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  I  will  defend  thee,  my  lord,  and  all  thy  successors,  and  the 
said  monastery  and  the  monks  present  and  to  come  and  the  castles  and  the 
manors  and  all  your  men  and  their  possessions  against  all  malefactors1  and 
invaders,  at  my  request  and  that  of  my  successors  at  my  own  cost;  and  I 
will  give  to  thee  power  over  all  the  castles  and  manors  above  described,  in 
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peace  and  in  war,  whenever  they  shall  be  claimed  by  thee  or  by  thy  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Moreover  I  acknowledge  that ...  I  and  my  successors  ought  to  come 
to  the  said  monastery,  at  our  own  expense,  as  often  as  a  new  abbot  shall 
have  been  made,  and  there  do  homage  and  return  to  him  the  power  over 
all  the  fiefs  described  above.  And  when  the  abbot  shall  mount  his  horse  I 
and  my  heirs  .  .  .  ought  to  hold  the  stirrup  .  .  .  and  to  him  and  all  who 
come  with  him,  to  as  many  as  two  hundred  beasts,  we  should  make  the 
abbot’s  purveyance2  in  the  borough ...  the  first  time  he  enters  Carcassonne, 
with  the  best  fish  and  meat  and  with  eggs  and  cheese,  honorably  according 
to  his  will,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  shoeing  of  the  horses,  and  for  straw 
and  fodder  as  the  season  shall  require. . . . 

I,  therefore,  the  aforesaid  lord  Leo,  by  the  grace  of  God,  abbot  of  St. 
Mary  of  Grasse,  receive  the  homage  and  fealty  for  all  the  fiefs  of  castles 
and  manors  and  places  which  are  described  above;  in  the  way  and  with  the 
understandings  and  agreements  written  above.  .  .  .  And  I  promise  to  thee 
and  thy  heirs  and  successors,  viscounts  of  Carcassonne,  under  the  religion 
of  my  order,  that  I  will  be  good  and  faithful  lord  concerning  all  those 
things  described  above. . . . 

Made  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  1 1 10,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis.  Seal  of  [the  witnesses  named  in  paragraph  one,  Bernard  Atton  and 
abbot  Leo]  who  has  accepted  this  acknowledgement  of  the  homage  of  the 
said  viscount. 

And  I,  the  monk  John,  have  written  this  charter  at  the  command  of 
the  said  lord  Bernard  Atton,  viscount  of  Carcassonne  and  of  his  sons,  on 
the  day  and  year  given  above,  and  in  the  presence  and  witness  of  all  those 
named  above. 

Translations  and  Reprints,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1897, 
IV,  3,  pp.  18-20. 


SERVICES  DUE  FROM  A  VILLEIN,  1307 

They  say  that  John  of  Cayworth  holds  one  house  and 
thirty  acres  of  land,  and  he  owes  2s.  a  year  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas 
[September  29],  and  he  owes  one  cock  and  two  hens  at  Christmas,  worth 
4s. 

And  he  ought  to  harrow  for  two  days  at  the  sowing  at  Lent  with  one 
man  and  his  own  horse  and  harrow,  the  value  of  the  work  is  4d.;  and  he 
receives  from  the  lord  on  each  day  three  meals  worth  3d.;  and  the  lord 
will  thus  lose  Id.;  and  so  this  harrowing  is  worth  nothing  to  the  service  of 
the  lord. 

And  he  ought  to  carry  the  manure  of  the  lord  for  two  days  with  one 
cart  using  his  own  two  oxen,  the  work  of  value  8s.,  and  he  receives  from  the 
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lord  three  meals  of  the  above  value  each  day;  and  so  the  work  is  worth  3d. 
clear. 

And  he  should  find  one  man  for  two  days  to  mow  the  meadow  of  the 
lord,  who  can  mow  an  estimated  one  acre  and  a  half:  the  value  of  mowing 
one  acre  is  6d.;  and  the  total  is  9d.;  and  he  receives  each  day  three  meals 
of  the  above  value,  and  thus  the  mowing  is  worth  4d.  clear _ 

And  he  ought  to  carry  wood  from  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  the  manor 
house  for  two  days  in  the  summer  with  one  cart  and  three  of  his  own  ani¬ 
mals,  the  price  of  the  work  is  9d. ;  and  he  receives  from  the  lord  for  each 
day  three  meals  of  the  above  price.  And  so  the  work  is  worth  4d.  clear. . . . 

And  he  ought  to  carry  to  Battle  [Abbey]  two  times  in  the  summer 
half  a  load  of  grain  each  time,  the  price  of  the  work  is  4d.;  and  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  manor  each  time  one  meal  worth  2d.;  and  thus  the  work  is 
worth  2d.  clear. 

The  sum  of  the  rents,  with  the  price  of  the  chickens  is  2s.  4d.;  the  sum 
of  the  value  of  the  work  is  2.  3  Vi  d.;  owed  from  the  same  John  per  year. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  all  the  aforesaid  villeins  may  not  marry 
their  daughters  nor  have  their  sons  tonsured3,  nor  can  they  cut  down  timber 
growing  on  the  lands  they  hold,  without  the  personal  approval  of  the  bailiff 
or  servant  of  the  lord,  and  then  for  building  and  no  other  purpose. 

And  after  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  villeins  the  lord  will 
have  as  a  heriot4  the  best  animal  that  he  had;  if,  however,  he  had  no  living 
beast,  the  lord  will  have  no  heriot,  as  they  say. 

The  sons  or  daughters  of  the  aforesaid  villeins  will  give  to  enter  the 
tenement  after  the  death  of  their  ancestors  as  much  as  they  gave  in  rent  per 
year. 

S.  R.  Scragill-Bird,  ed.,  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  Camden  Society, 
1887,  pp.  19-23. 

1Evildoers.  /  Provisions.  /  3Entered  into  the  priesthood  and  their  heads 
shaved.  /  Payment  after  his  death. 

1.  Read  carefully  to  find  out  what  the  Viscount  of  Carcassonne  and  the 
Abbot  Leo  promised  to  each  other  by  this  understanding. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  homage,  fealty,  fief? 

3.  For  how  long  was  this  bargain  to  endure? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  the  terms  of  the  undertaking  were  set  down  so 
precisely,  e.g.  in  paragraph  3? 

5.  Who  had  written  up  the  document  for  the  parties  to  sign?  What 
else  beside  their  signatures  made  it  legal  and  binding? 

6.  Mention  some  legal  documents  between  parties  of  which  you  are 
aware  today  in  Canada.  Who  usually  draws  up  such  documents? 

7.  What  was  a  villein  in  medieval  society? 

8.  What  were  the  forms  of  payment  made  by  the  villein  to  his  overlord? 

9.  What  other  control  besides  payment  did  the  lord  exact  from  the 
villeins? 
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10.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  second  item?  Several  items  omitted 
from  the  list  ended  like  this  one.  If  the  time  came  that  the  lord  was 
losing  by  having  the  villeins  work  for  him  under  this  personal 
relationship,  what  would  the  lord  probably  do? 

1 1 .  Can  you  think  of  any  other  example  either  today,  or  in  history,  when 
men  paid  their  dues  or  debts  in  service?  What  is  the  chief  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  such  a  system? 


15  The  Age  of  Chivalry 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  body  of  customs  and  ideals  relating 
to  knighthood  became  known  as  chivalry.  From  the  age  of  seven  a  boy  learned 
to  be  courteous  and  obedient  in  the  household  of  some  knight.  After  about 
eight  years  of  such  training  he  became  a  squire.  During  these  years  his  duty  was 
to  attend  the  lord  in  battle,  to  care  for  his  horse  and  weapons  and  to  act  as  his 
aid.  In  time  he  might  become  a  knight,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  with  suit¬ 
able  ceremony  in  peacetime.  Manners  became  less  brutal  and  knights  treated 
ladies  with  respect  and  consideration.  The  code  by  which  a  gentleman  behaves 
today  began  with  chivalry. 

THE  RULES  OF  COURTLY  LOVE 

II.  He  who  is  not  jealous  cannot  love. 

IV.  It  is  well  known  that  love  is  always  increasing  or  decreasing. 

V.  That  which  a  lover  takes  against  the  will  of  his  beloved  has  no 
relish. 

VIII.  No  one  should  be  deprived  of  love  without  the  very  best  of  reasons. 

XIV.  The  easy  attainment  of  love  makes  it  of  little  value;  difficulty  of 
attainment  makes  it  prized. 

XIX.  If  love  diminishes,  it  quickly  fails  and  rarely  survives. 

XXV.  A  true  lover  considers  nothing  good  except  what  he  thinks  will 
please  his  beloved. 

XXVI.  Love  can  deny  nothing  to  love. 

XXX.  A  true  lover  is  constantly  and  without  intermission  possessed  by 
the  thought  of  his  beloved. 

Andrea  Capellanus,  The  Art  of  Courtly  Love,  (trans.  J.  J.  Parry)  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York,  1941. 

1.  Read  each  of  these  statements  over  and  decide  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  it. 

2.  Would  you  add  any  further  statements  if  you  were  making  up  your 
own  list? 
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Transition  from 
Medieval  to  Modern 
Times  in  Europe 


The  Crusades  - 1 

The  Call  to  the  First  Crusade 


Pope  Urban  11  was  asked  by  Alexius,  Emperor  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  for  help  against  the  Turks  who  had  captured  the  Holy  Land  in 
Palestine,  sacred  to  the  Jews  and  Christians.  In  the  spring  of  1095  Pope  Urban 
came  to  France  to  dedicate  new  cathedrals,  churches  and  altars.  During  this 
time  he  made  this  appeal  to  Christians.  The  speech  was  probably  prepared  after 
discussions  with  nobles  and  officials  of  the  church.  There  are  four  versions  of 
the  speech  by  persons  who  probably  were  present.  This  one  is  by  Fulcher  of 
Chartres. 


POPE  URBAN  II  AT  CLERMONT,  FRANCE 

Most  beloved  brethren,  moved  by  the  exigencies1  of  the 
times,  I,  Urban,  wearing  by  the  permission  of  God  the  papal  tiara2,  and 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  whole  world,  have  come  here  to  you,  the  servants  of 
God,  as  a  messenger  to  disclose  the  divine  admonition3. 1  desire  that  those 
whom  I  have  believed  to  be  the  faithful  servants  of  God  shall  show  them¬ 
selves  such. . . . 

Since,  oh  sons  of  God,  you  have  promised  the  Lord  more  earnestly 
than  heretofore  to  maintain  peace  in  your  midst  and  faithfully  to  sustain 
the  laws  of  the  church,  there  remains  for  you,  newly  fortified  by  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord,  to  show  the  strength  of  your  integrity  in  a  certain  other 
duty,  which  is  not  less  your  concern  than  the  Lord’s.  For  you  must  carry 
succour  to  your  brethren  dwelling  in  the  East,  and  needing  your  aid,  which 
they  have  so  often  demanded.  . . . 

Wherefore  I  pray  and  exhort4,  nay  not  I,  but  the  Lord  prays  and  ex¬ 
horts  you  as  heralds  of  Christ ...  to  urge  men  of  all  ranks,  knights  and  foot- 
soldiers,  rich  and  poor,  to  hasten  to  exterminate  this  vile  race  from  the  lands 
of  our  brethren,  and  to  bear  timely  aid  to  the  worshippers  of  Christ.  I  speak 
to  those  who  are  present,  I  proclaim  it  to  the  absent,  but  Christ  commands. 
Moreover,  the  sins  of  those  who  set  out  thither,  if  they  lose  their  lives  on  the 
journey,  by  land  or  sea,  or  in  fighting  against  the  heathen,  shall  be  remitted5 
in  that  hour;  this  I  grant  to  all  who  go,  through  the  power  of  God  vested 
in  me. . . . 
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Let  those  who  have  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contend  wickedly 
in  private  warfare  against  the  faithful,  fight  against  the  infidel®  and  bring 
to  a  victorious  end  the  war  which  ought  long  since  to  have  begun.  Let  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  robbers  now  become  soldiers  of  Christ.  Let  those 
who  have  formerly  contended  against  their  brothers  and  relatives  now  fight 
as  they  ought  against  the  barbarians.  Let  those  who  have  formerly  been 
mercenaries7  at  low  wages,  now  gain  eternal  rewards.  Let  those  who  have 
been  striving  to  the  detriment  of  both  body  and  soul,  now  labour  for  a  two¬ 
fold  reward. . . . 

Let  the  deeds  of  your  ancestors  move  you  and  incite  your  minds  to 
manly  achievements;  the  glory  and  greatness  of  King  Charles  the  Great, 
and  of  his  son  Louis,  and  of  your  other  kings,  who  have  destroyed  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  pagans,  and  have  extended  in  these  lands  the  territory  of  the 
holy  church.  Let  the  holy  sepulchre8  of  the  Lord  our  Saviour,  which  is 
possessed  by  unclean  nations,  especially  incite9  you.  .  .  .  Oh,  most  valiant 
soldiers  and  descendants  of  invincible  ancestors,  be  not  degenerate10. . . . 

When  Pope  Urban  had  said  these  and  very  many  similar  things  in  his 
urbane  discourse,  he  so  influenced  to  one  purpose  the  desires  of  all  those 
who  were  present,  that  they  cried  out,  “It  is  the  will  of  God!  It  is  the  will  of 
God!” . . . 

Translations  and  Reprints,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1897, 

1,  2,  pp.  2-8. 

Weed  for  immediate  action.  / 1  2Crown.  /  3Rebuke.  /  4 5Urge  strongly.  /  BFor- 
given.  /  6 7 8Non-believers.  /  7Soldiers  serving  for  pay  in  a  foreign  army.  / 
8Tomb.  /  °Incite.  /  10Qf  poor  quality. 

1.  What  was  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  for  preaching  this  Crusade? 

2.  What  was  the  Pope  urging  the  Christians  in  Europe  to  do? 

3.  Which  classes  of  people  were  being  urged  to  go?  What  promise  did 
the  Pope  make  to  them? 

4.  What  people  are  being  appealed  to  in  the  fourth  paragraph?  upon 
what  grounds? 

5.  What  arguments  is  the  Pope  using  to  persuade  people  to  go  in  the 
fifth  paragraph? 

6.  Find  out  how  many  Crusades  there  were  altogether,  and  what 
happened  to  many  of  the  Crusaders. 

7.  Can  you  think  of  any  people  today  who  have  the  urge  to  leave  a 
peaceful  life  at  home  and  rush  into  danger?  Why  do  you  think  they 
have  this  desire? 

8.  Can  you  think  of  any  movement  in  the  nature  of  a  crusade  today 
which  involves  the  efforts  and  expenditure  of  money  by  Canadians? 
Describe  it  and  give  your  opinions  about  the  movement. 
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1 

The  Sack  of  Jerusalem 


The  behaviour  of  the  Crusaders  was  typical  of  warfare  at 

the  time. 

Entering  the  city  [July  15,  1099],  our  pilgrims  pursued 
and  killed  Saracens  up  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  in  which  they  had  assem¬ 
bled  and  where  they  gave  battle  to  us  furiously  for  the  whole  day  so  that 
their  blood  flowed  throughout  the  whole  temple.  Finally,  having  overcome 
the  pagans,  our  knights  seized  a  great  number  of  men  and  women,  and  they 
killed  whom  they  wished  and  whom  they  wished  they  let  live. . . .  Soon  the 
crusaders  ran  through  the  city,  seizing  gold,  silver,  horses,  mules,  and 
houses  full  of  all  kinds  of  goods. 

Then  rejoicing  and  weeping  from  extreme  joy  our  men  went  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  and  thus  fulfilled  their  pledge  to 
Him. . . . 

Then  our  knights  decided  in  council  that  each  one  should  give  alms1 2 
with  prayers  so  that  God  should  elect  whom  He  wished  to  rule  over  the 
others  and  rule  the  city.  They  ordered  that  all  the  Saracen  dead  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  city  because  of  the  extreme  stench,  for  the  city  was  almost 
full  of  their  cadavers3 4 5 6.  The  live  Saracens  dragged  the  dead  out  before  the 
gates  and  made  piles  of  them,  like  houses.  No  one  has  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  such  slaughter  of  pagan  peoples  . . .  and  no  one  except  God  knows  their 
number. 

Histoire  Anonyme  de  la  Premiere  Croisade,  L.  Brehier,  ed.  (Paris:  Champion, 
1924);  translated  by  J.  B.  Ross,  in  Ross  and  McLaughlin,  The  Portable 
Medieval  Reader,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1949.  p.  443. 

iPlundering.  /  2Donations.  /  3Corpses. 

1.  Find  the  location  of  Jerusalem.  Why  has  this  city  always  been  impor¬ 
tant  to  Christians?  Who  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades? 

2.  Who  were  the  Saracens? 

3.  What  pledge  had  the  Crusaders  made  to  Jesus? 

4.  Comment  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Saracens  by  the  Crusaders. 

5.  Did  the  Crusaders  continue  to  occupy  Jerusalem? 

6.  Of  what  country  is  Jerusalem  the  capital  today? 
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A  Q  The  Norman  Conquest 
|  O  of  England 


During  the  tenth  century  England  was  torn  by  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  princes.  Some  of  these  princes  had  been  brought 
up  across  the  Channel  in  Normandy  and,  from  time  to  time,  fled  there  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  last  Danish  King,  Edward  the  Confessor,  spent  much  of  his  youth 
in  Normandy  with  his  uncle,  Duke  William.  On  his  death  in  1066,  the  Witena- 
gemot,  a  council  of  nobles,  elected  Harold  Godwin,  of  Wessex,  King  of  England. 
William  of  Normandy  at  once  disputed  this  and  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
In  October  1066,  with  approval  of  the  Pope  he  led  an  expedition  across  the 
Channel  and  defeated  Harold’s  army  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  during  which 
Harold  was  killed.  On  December  25,  1066,  William  was  crowned  King  of 
England. 

After  this  final  invasion  the  people  of  England  and  their  Norman  con¬ 
querors  intermarried  and  the  various  cultures  and  languages  of  the  island 
blended  to  make  the  English  people  as  we  know  them. 

The  following  account,  written  in  the  century  following  the  conquest, 
describes  the  two  peoples  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

ANGLO-SAXONS  AND  NORMANS 

This  was  a  fatal  day  to  England,  a  melancholy  havoc  of 
our  dear  country,  through  its  change  of  masters  [1066].  For  it  had  long 
since  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Angles,  which  had  been  very  various 
according  to  the  times:  for  in  the  first  years  of  their  arrival,  they  were  bar¬ 
barians  in  their  look  and  manners,  warlike  in  their  usages,  heathen  in  their 
rites1;  but  after  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  degrees,  and  in  process  of 
time,  from  the  peace  they  enjoyed,  regarding  alms  only  in  a  secondary 
light,  they  gave  their  whole  attention  to  religion.  .  . .  Nevertheless,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  the  desire  after  religion  and  literature  had  decayed,  for  several 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  The  clergy,  contented  with  a  very 
slight  degree  of  learning,  could  scarcely  stammer  out  the  words  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments:  and  a  person  who  understood  grammar  was  an  object  of  wonder  and 
astonishment.  .  .  .  The  nobility,  given  up  to  luxury  and  wantonness2  .  .  . 
consumed  their  whole  substance  in  mean  and  despicable  houses;  unlike 
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the  Normans  and  French,  who,  in  noble  and  splendid  mansions,  lived  with 
frugality1 2 3. . . .  Hence  it  arose  that  engaging  William,  more  with  rashness, 
and  precipitate4  fury,  than  military  skill,  they  doomed  themselves  and  their 

country  to  slavery,  by  one,  and  that  an  easy,  victory _ In  fine,  the  English 

at  that  time,  wore  short  garments  reaching  to  the  midknee;  they  had  their 
hair  cropped,  their  beards  shaven;  their  arms  laden  with  gold  bracelets; 
their  skin  adorned  with  punctured  designs.  They  were  accustomed  to  eat 
till  they  became  surfeited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick. ...  I  would  not, 
however,  have  these  bad  propensities5  universally  ascribed  to  the  English.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  trod  the  path  of  sanctity6,  by  a 
blameless  life;  I  know  that  many  of  the  laity7,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in 

this  nation,  were  well-pleasing  to  God _ 

Moreover,  the  Normans,  that  I  may  speak  of  them  also,  were  at  that 
time,  and  are  even  now,  proudly  apparelled,  delicate  in  their  food,  but  not 
excessive.  They  are  a  race  inured8  to  war,  and  can  hardly  live  without  it; 
fierce  in  rushing  against  the  enemy;  and  where  strength  fails  of  success, 
ready  to  use  stratagem9,  or  to  corrupt  by  bribery.  As  I  have  related,  they 
live  in  large  edifices  with  economy;  envy  their  equals;  wish  to  excel  their 
superiors;  and  plunder  their  subjects,  though  they  defend  them  from  others; 
they  are  faithful  to  their  lords.  .  .  .  They  weigh  treachery  by  its  chance  of 
success,  and  change  their  sentiments  with  money.  They  are,  however,  the 
kindest  of  nations,  and  they  esteem  strangers  worthy  of  equal  honour  with 
themselves.  They  also  intermarry  with  their  vassals.  They  revived,  by  their 
arrival,  the  observances  of  religion,  which  were  everywhere  grown  life¬ 
less  in  England.  You  might  see  churches  rise  in  every  village,  and  monas¬ 
teries  in  the  towns  and  cities  built  after  a  style  unknown  before;  you  might 
behold  the  country  flourishing  with  renovated  rites;  so  that  each  wealthy 
man  accounted  that  day  lost  to  him,  which  he  had  neglected  to  signalize  by 
some  magnificent  action. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  Chronicle,  12th  century,  translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
in  J.  B.  Ross  and  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The  Portable  Medieval  Reader,  Viking 
Press,  New  York,  1949.  pp.  407-9. 

1Religious  customs.  /  irresponsibility.  /  3Careful  thrift.  /  4Hasty.  /  5Customs. 
/  6Saintliness.  /  7People  other  than  clergy.  /  8 Accustomed.  /  °Trick. 

1.  What  habits  had  the  English  acquired  by  the  time  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Normans? 

2.  Who  was  the  William  referred  to? 

3.  What  comment  does  this  author  make  about  the  reason  for  the 
English  becoming  involved  in  this  conflict? 

4.  How  did  the  English  dress  at  this  time? 

5.  Does  the  author  make  any  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the  English?  Why 

do  you  think  as  you  do? 
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6.  What  characteristics  does  the  author  find  in  the  Normans?  Which 
do  you  consider  worthy  of  admiration?  Which  unworthy? 

7.  What  changes  did  they  bring  about  in  England? 

8.  At  what  battle  did  the  defeat  of  the  English  take  place?  What  is  the 
author’s  remark  about  this  engagement? 

9.  How  long  after  this  battle  was  the  author  writing  this  account? 

10.  What  finally  became  the  relationship  beween  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Normans  in  England? 


London  in  the  Twelfth  Century 


In  the  twelfth ,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  towns 
grew  in  size  and  prosperity  in  western  Europe.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
London,  England  during  that  period. 

Among  the  noble  and  celebrated  cities  of  the  world  that 
of  London,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  English,  is  one  which  extends 
its  glory  farther  than  all  the  others  and  sends  its  wealth  and  merchandise 
more  widely  into  distant  lands.  Higher  than  all  the  rest  does  it  lift  its  head. 
It  is  happy  in  the  healthiness  of  its  air;  in  its  observance  of  Christian  prac¬ 
tice;  in  the  strength  of  its  fortifications;  in  its  natural  situation;  in  the  hon¬ 
our  of  its  citizens;  and  in  the  modesty  of  its  matrons.  It  is  cheerful  in  its 
sports,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  noble  men.  Let  us  look  into  these  things 
in  turn. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  the  episcopal1  seat. ...  As  regards 
the  practice  of  Christian  worship,  there  are  in  London  and  its  suburbs  thir¬ 
teen  greater  conventual  churches2,  and  besides  these,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  lesser  parish  churches. 

It  has  on  the  east  side  the  Palatine  castle,  very  great  and  strong:  the 
keep  and  walls  rise  from  very  deep  foundations  and  are  fixed  with  mortar 
tempered  by  the  blood  of  animals.  On  the  west  there  are  two  castles  very 
strongly  fortified,  and  from  these  there  runs  a  high  and  massive  wall  with 
seven  double  gates  and  with  towers  along  the  north  at  regular  intervals. 
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London  was  once  also  walled  and  turreted  on  the  south,  but  the  mighty 
Thames,  so  full  of  fish,  has  with  the  sea’s  ebb  and  flow  washed  against, 
loosened,  and  thrown  down  these  walls  in  the  course  of  time.  .  . . 

Immediately  outside  of  one  of  the  gates  there  is  a  field  which  is  smooth 
both  in  fact  and  in  name.  On  every  sixth  day  of  the  week,  unless  it  be  a 
major  feastday,  there  takes  place  here  a  famous  exhibition  of  fine  horses 
for  sale. . . . 

By  themselves  in  another  part  of  the  field  stand  the  goods  of  the 
country-folk:  implements  of  husbandry,  swine  with  long  flanks,  cows  with 
full  udders,  oxen  of  immense  size,  and  woolly  sheep.  There  also  stand  the 
mares  fit  for  plough,  some  big  with  foal,  and  others  with  brisk  young  colts 
following  them  closely. 

To  this  city  from  every  nation  under  heaven  merchants  delight  to 
bring  their  trade  by  sea.  The  Arabian  sends  gold;  the  Sabaean  spice  and 
incense.  The  Scythian  brings  arms,  and  from  the  rich  fat  lands  of  Babylon 
comes  oil  of  palms.  The  Nile  sends  precious  stones;  the  men  of  Norway  and 
Russia  furs  and  sables;  nor  is  China  absent  with  purple  silk.  The  Gauls 
come  with  their  wines. 

London,  as  historians  have  shown,  is  a  much  older  city  than  Rome, 
for  though  it  derives  from  the  same  Trojan  ancestors,  it  was  founded  by 
Brutus  before  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  Remus.  Wherefore  they 
still  have  the  same  laws  from  the  common  origin.  This  city  like  Rome  is 
divided  into  wards;  it  has  annual  sheriffs  instead  of  consuls;  it  has  its  sena¬ 
torial  order  and  lower  magistracies;  it  has  drains  and  aqueducts  in  its 
streets;  it  has  its  appointed  places  for  the  hearing  of  cases  ...  it  has  several 
courts,  and  its  separate  assemblies  on  appointed  days. 

William  Fitz  Stephen’s  Description  of  London,  1170-1183,  in  English  Histor¬ 
ical  Documents,  1140-1189,  edited  by  O.  C.  Douglas  and  C.  W.  Greenway, 
Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  London,  1955,  pp.  956  ff. 

bishop’s.  /  2Churches  attached  to  convents. 

1.  For  what  nine  reasons  did  William  Fitz  Stephen  praise  the  city  of 
London  as  he  knew  it  eight  hundred  years  ago? 

2.  What  famous  cathedral  of  London  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  twelfth- 
century  church?  Try  to  find  out  how  the  early  church  was  destroyed, 
and  what  famous  architect  designed  the  present  cathedral. 

3.  Even  at  this  early  date  London  was  a  famous  port  and  centre  of 
trade.  Consult  a  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  determine  where  each 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  paragraph  six  are  located  and  the  routes 
which  ships  would  have  to  follow  in  order  to  bring  these  goods  to 
London. 

4.  What  would  London  probably  send  to  each  of  these  places  in 
exchange  for  their  goods? 

5.  From  what  other  parts  of  the  world  does  London  also  import  today? 
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Mention  some  other  products  which  are  shipped  out  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

6.  What  has  happened  to  the  “healthiness  of  the  air”  of  London  today? 
Can  you  think  of  any  reasons,  besides  those  mentioned  by  Fitz 
Stephen,  for  which  London  is  today  considered  a  great  city? 

7.  Look  up  the  founding  of  London  in  a  good  encyclopedia,  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  Fitz  Stephen  was  right  in  stating  that  it  was 
founded  before  Rome. 

8.  Where  are  some  famous  courts  in  London  located  today? 


The  Beginning  of  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England 


From  early  times  the  nobles  of  England  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  elect  their  king.  By  1265  this  body  of  landholders  was  being  summoned 
frequently  and  became  known  as  a  parliament  to  which  came  commoners  as 
well  as  nobles. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I  several  parliaments  were  called,  and  the  last 
one  representing  nobility,  clergy  and  commoners,  became  the  pattern  for  sub¬ 
sequent  sessions. 


SUMMONS  TO  THE  MODEL  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND, 

1295. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire.  Desiring 
to  hold  counsel  and  treat  with  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  our 
realm,  as  to  provision  against  the  perils  which  now  threaten  it,  we  have 
ordered  them  to  meet  us  at  Westminster,  on  the  Sunday  next  following  the 
feast  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  coming  winter,  to  discuss,  ordain  and  do  what¬ 
ever  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  this  danger.  We  therefore  firmly 
enjoin  you  to  have  chosen  without  delay  and  sent  to  us  at  the  said  day  and 
place  two  knights  from  the  said  county  and  two  citizens  from  each  city  of 
the  said  county,  and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough,  of  those  more  dis¬ 
creet  and  powerful  to  achieve:  in  such  wise  that  the  said  knights,  citizens 
and  burgesses  may  severally  have  full  and  sufficient  power,  on  behalf  of 
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themselves  and  the  community  of  the  county,  cities  and  boroughs  to  do 
what  may  then  be  ordained  by  the  common  counsel  in  the  premises;  so  that 
the  present  business  may  not  in  any  way  rest  undone  through  lack  of  this 
power.  And  bring  with  you  the  names  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur¬ 
gesses,  and  this  writ.  Witness  the  King  at  Canterbury,  October  third. 

C.  W.  Colby,  Selections  from  the  Sources  of  English  History,  New  York,  1911. 

1.  Which  men  were  being  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  advise  the 
king? 

2.  How  were  each  of  these  to  be  chosen?  What  were  they  expected  to 
do? 

3.  Why  would  this  be  an  improvement  over  calling  the  earls  and  barons 
to  advise  the  king? 

4.  Which  king  called  this  group  of  advisers?  What  was  the  threatening 
danger  about  which  he  sought  advice? 

5.  In  the  intervening  650  years  what  form  of  government  has  evolved 
from  this  beginning? 

6.  In  Canada,  what  name  do  we  give  to  the  part  of  the  government  for 
which  representatives  of  the  people  are  chosen?  How  are  they 
chosen?  What  is  their  main  function? 

7.  What  name  do  we  give  to  that  part  of  the  Canadian  government 
which  is  made  up  of  the  king’s  advisors? 


O  A  Conflict  Between 
I  Church  and  State 


The  Pope  and  the  Church  held  vast  amounts  of  land 
throughout  Europe,  from  which  they  received  income  and  services.  This  was 
resented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  led  later  to  conflict  with  new  political 
states  which  wanted  to  keep  taxes  at  home  in  order  to  build  the  strength  of  their 
governments  and  armies.  In  1076  Pope  Gregory  VII  excommunicated  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV — that  is,  he  denied  Henry  the  sacraments  of  the  Church — and 
he  summoned  him  to  Rome.  When  the  Pope  was  on  his  way  to  Germany  where 
he  might  win  the  support  of  lesser  princes  against  Henry,  the  latter  in  turn  made 
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his  way  down  into  Italy  over  the  icy  slopes  of  a  pass  in  the  Alps,  to  regain  the 
favour  of  the  Pope.  The  following  selection  is  taken  from  an  account  of  these 
happenings  written  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV  HUMBLED  HIMSELF  TO 

POPE  GREGORY  VII,  AT  CANOSSA,  1077 

He  [Henry]  also,  before  entering  Italy,  sent  on  to  us 
suppliant  legates1,  offering  in  all  things  to  render  satisfaction  to  God,  to  St. 
Peter  and  to  us.  And  he  renewed  his  promise  that,  besides  amending  his  life, 
he  would  observe  all  obedience  if  only  he  might  merit  to  obtain  from  us  the 
favour  of  absolution2  and  the  apostolic  blessing3.  When,  after  long  defer¬ 
ring  this  and  holding  frequent  consultations,  we  had,  through  all  the  envoys 
who  passed,  severely  taken  him  to  task  for  his  excesses:  he  came  at  length 
of  his  own  accord,  with  a  few  followers,  who  showed  nothing  of  hostility  or 
boldness,  to  the  town  of  Canossa  where  we  were  tarrying4.  And  there,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  aside  all  the  belongings  of  royalty,  wretchedly  with  bare  feet  and 
clad  in  wool,  he  continued  for  three  days  to  stand  before  the  gate  of  the 
castle.  Nor  did  he  desist  from  imploring  with  many  tears  the  aid  and  con¬ 
solation  of  the  apostolic  mercy  until  he  had  moved  all  of  those  who  were 
present,  and  whom  the  report  of  it  reached,  to  such  pity  and  depth  of  com¬ 
passion  that,  interceding  for  him5  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  all  won¬ 
dered  at  the  unaccustomed  hardness  of  our  heart,  while  some  actually  cried 
out  that  we  were  exercising,  not  the  gravity  of  the  apostolic  severity,  but 
the  cruelty,  as  it  were,  of  a  tyrannical  ferocity. 

Finally,  conquered  by  the  persistence  of  his  compunction8  and  by  the 
constant  supplications  of  all  those  who  were  present,  we  loosed  the  chain  of 
the  anathema7  and  at  length  received  him  into  the  favour  of  communion 
and  into  the  lap  of  the  holy  mother  church. . . . 

E.  F.  Henderson,  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  George  Bell  & 
Sons,  London,  1896,  pp.  386-87. 

1  Officials  who  asked  humbly.  /  2Forgiveness  for  his  sins.  /  sBlessing  of  the 
Pope.  /  4Staying.  /  5Pleading  on  his  behalf.  /  6Regret  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done.  /  7Formal  denial  to  him  of  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

1.  What  does  Pope  Gregory  say  that  Henry,  the  Emperor,  is  seeking 
from  him? 

2.  Find  out  what  had  caused  the  quarrel  between  these  two  leaders. 

3.  Why  was  it  important  for  the  Emperor  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Pope? 

4.  What  would  likely  be  some  of  the  “belongings  of  royalty”  that  the 
Emperor  laid  aside  upon  this  occasion? 

5.  In  what  physical  way  did  the  Emperor  humble  himself? 

6.  How  effective  were  his  pleadings? 
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7.  What  privileges  of  the  church  were  denied  to  those  whom  the  Pope 
excommunicated,  or  upon  whom  he  placed  an  anathema? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  people  today  endeavour  to  ease 
their  consciences  after  they  have  committed  wrongs? 

9.  Find  out  whether  this  pleading  by  Henry  and  forgiveness  from  Pope 
Gregory  ended  the  quarrel  between  the  two  men. 


The  Use  of  Vernacular  in 
Literature 


In  778  a.d.  the  rearguard  of  Charlemagne’s  army  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Spain  to  France,  through  the  Pyrenees.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Basques,  a  mountain  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain  who  have  strongly  resisted 
conquest  throughout  their  history.  Many  soldiers  were  killed,  including  Roland, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany.  From  this  military  disaster  there  de¬ 
veloped  the  famous  Song  of  Roland,  which  describes  Roland  as  a  Christian 
knight  of  great  valour  fighting  a  large  army  of  Moslems.  The  Song  of  Roland 
was  probably  composed  three  or  four  hundred  years  later  in  French,  the  lan¬ 
guage  then  spoken  by  the  people. 

THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND 


CVll 

Mingled  and  marvellous  grows  the  fray, 

And  in  Roland’s  heart  is  no  dismay, 

He  fought  with  lance  while  his  good  lance  stood: 
Fifteen  encounters  have  stained  its  wood. 

At  the  last  it  brake;  then  he  grasped  in  hand 
His  Durindana,  his  naked  brand1. 

He  smote  Chemubles’  helm  upon, 

Where,  in  the  centre,  carbuncles2  shone: 

Down  through  his  coif  and  his  fell  of  hair, 
Betwixt  his  eyes  came  the  falchion3  bare, 

Down  through  his  plated  harness  fine, 
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Down  through  the  Saracen’s  chest  and  chine4, 
Down  through  the  saddle  with  gold  inlaid, 

Till  sank  in  the  living  horse  the  blade, 

Severed  the  spine  where  no  joint  was  found, 

And  horse  and  rider  lay  dead  on  ground. 

“Caitiff,  thou  earnest  in  evil  hour; 

To  save  thee  passeth  Mohammed’s  power. 

Never  to  miscreants5  like  to  thee 
Shall  come  the  guerdon8  of  victory.” 

CLXIX 

See  Roland  there  on  his  charger  swooned, 
Olivier  smitten  with  his  death  wound. 

His  eyes  from  bleeding  are  dimmed  and  dark, 
Nor  mortal  near  or  far,  can  mark; 

And  when  his  comrade  beside  him  pressed, 
Fiercely  he  smote  on  his  golden  crest; 

Down  to  the  nasal  the  helm  he  shred7, 

But  passed  no  further,  nor  pierced  his  head. 
Roland  marvelled  at  such  a  blow, 

And  thus  bespake  him  soft  and  low: 

“Hast  thou  done  it,  my  comrade  wittingly? 
Roland  who  loves  thee  so  dear,  am  I, 

Thou  hast  no  quarrel  with  me  to  seek?” 

Olivier  answered,  “I  hear  thee  speak, 

But  I  see  thee  not.  God  seeth  thee. 

Have  I  struck  thee,  brother?  Forgive  it  me.” 

“I  am  not  hurt,  O  Olivier; 

And  in  sight  of  God,  I  forgive  thee  here.” 

Then  each  to  other  his  head  hath  laid, 

And  in  love  like  this  was  their  parting  made. 

CXCVI 

Roland  feeleth  his  hour  at  hand; 

On  a  knoll  he  lies  towards  the  Spanish  land. 
With  one  hand  he  beats  upon  his  breast: 

“In  thy  sight,  O  God,  be  my  sins  confessed. 

From  my  hour  of  birth,  both  the  great  and  small, 
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Down  to  this  day,  I  repent  of  all.” 

As  his  glove  he  raises  to  God  on  high, 

Angel  of  heaven  descend  him  nigh. 

The  Song  of  Roland,  translated  into  English  verse  by  John  O’Hagan,  C.  Kegan 
and  Co.,  London,  1880. 

JSword.  /  2Jewels.  /  3Blade.  /  4Backbone.  /  5Unbelievers.  /  6Reward.  / 
7He  split  the  helmet  down  to  the  nosepiece. 

1.  With  what  weapons  did  Roland  fight? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  battle  in  the  eighth  century 
differed  from  a  modem  battle  in  the  twentieth? 

3.  This  battle  took  place  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  What  were  the 
Saracens  doing  there? 

4.  Who  was  Mohammed?  Why  does  Roland  say,  “To  save  thee  passeth 
Mohammed’s  power”? 

5.  Who  was  Chemubles? 

6.  What  was  apparently  the  relationship  between  Roland  and  Olivier? 

7.  How,  then,  did  Olivier  come  to  strike  Roland? 

8.  What  did  Roland  do  just  before  his  death? 

9.  Name  some  other  famous  heroes  of  history,  and  tell  what  you 
remember  about  them. 

10.  What  famous  English  hero  in  the  early  history  of  England  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  great  deeds? 


Medieval  Universities 


Universities  were  communities  of  scholars  in  those  days  as 
they  are  now,  and  students  had  problems  similar  to  those  of  students  today. 

A  MEDIEVAL  STUDENT’S  LETTER  TO  HIS  FATHER 

Well-beloved  father,  I  have  not  a  penny,  nor  can  I  get 
any  save  through  you,  for  all  things  at  the  University  are  so  dear;  nor  can  I 
study  in  my  Code1  or  in  my  Digest2,  for  they  are  all  tattered.  Moreover,  I 
owe  ten  crowns  in  dues  to  the  Provost3,  and  can  find  no  man  to  lend  them 
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to  me;  I  send  you  word  of  greetings  and  of  money. 

The  student  hath  need  of  many  things  if  he  will  profit  here;  his  father 
and  his  kin  must  needs  supply  him  freely,  that  he  be  not  compelled  to  pawn 
his  books,  but  have  ready  money  in  his  purse,  with  gowns  and  furs  and 
decent  clothing,  or  he  will  be  damned  for  a  beggar;  wherefore,  that  men 
may  not  take  me  for  a  beast,  I  send  you  word  of  greetings  and  of  money. 

Wines  are  dear,  and  hostels,  and  other  good  things;  I  owe  in  every 
street,  and  am  hard  bested  to  free  myself  from  such  snares.  Dear  father, 
deign  to  help  me!  I  fear  to  be  excommunicated;  already  have  I  been  cited4, 
and  there  is  not  even  a  dry  bone  in  my  larder.  If  I  find  not  the  money  before 
this  feast  of  Easter,  the  church  door  will  be  shut  in  my  face:  wherefore 
grant  my  supplication,  for  I  send  you  word  of  greetings  and  of  money. 

l’envoy 

Well-beloved  father,  to  ease  my  debts  contracted  at  the  tavern,  at  the 
baker’s,  with  the  doctor  and  the  bedells5,  and  pay  my  subscriptions  to  the 
laundress  and  the  barber,  I  send  you  word  of  greetings  and  of  money. 

G.  G.  Coulton.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Cambridge  University  Press. 

1  Wooden  tablet  covered  in  wax  for  writing.  /  2Summary  of  information.  / 
3Head  of  the  college.  /  4Summons.  /  BMinor  officials  of  the  university. 

1.  What  aspects  of  university  life  does  this  student  seem  to  value  most? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  student  is  in  disfavour  with  the  church? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  postscript? 

4.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  father  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed? 

5.  How  do  many  Canadian  students  finance  their  university  education 
today? 

6.  Which  of  the  two  ways  do  you  think  is  better?  Why? 

7.  The  hood  which  is  still  given  to  a  university  student  at  the  time  of 
his  graduation  today  was  designed  for  students  at  the  medieval 
universities.  Can  you  imagine  why  it  hung  down  the  back  with  a  deep 
pocket? 
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Part  Four: 


The  West  Encounters 
the  East 


Marco  Polo’s  Journey  to  China 


From  about  550  to  1250  a.d.  Europeans  knew  almost  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  world  beyond  the  eastern  horizon  and  were  not  even  curious  about 
it.  In  ancient  times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  imported  silks,  spices,  furs,  rice 
and  other  products  from  the  east,  but  the  ancient  caravan  route,  the  Silk  Road, 
was  cut  by  the  6th  century  a.d.  and  the  memory  of  the  old  trade  faded. 

Thus  Marco  Polo’s  description  of  his  travels  through  Asia  from  1271  to 
1295  is  remarkable.  He  journeyed  from  Venice  to  Cathay  (China)  filling  in  the 
map  of  Asia  and  peopling  it  almost  from  end  to  end.  His  systematic  descriptions 
of  civilizations  equal  and  superior  to  those  of  contemporary  Europe  filled  his 
Venetian  readers  with  wonder  and  disbelief.  He  was  the  first  to  pull  aside  the 
veil  that  hid  the  east  from  Europe  and  he  was  nearly  the  last  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Not  until  the  age  of  discovery  two  centuries  later  did  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  pore  over  maps  based  on  Marco  Polo’s  travels  and  dream  his  dreams  of 
reaching  China  by  sailing  westward. 


FROM  MARCO  POLO’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORLD 
Chapter  8:  Of  the  Figure  of  the  Great  Khan  and  His 
Four  Principal  Wives 

Kublai,  who  is  styled  the  Great  Khan,  or  Lord  of  Lords, 
is  of  middle  stature,  that  is,  neither  tall  nor  short.  His  limbs  are  well  formed, 
and  there  is  a  just  proportion  in  his  whole  figure.  His  complexion  is  fair 
and  occasionally  suffused  with  red,  like  the  bright  tint  of  the  rose,  which 
adds  much  grace  to  his  countenance.  His  eyes  are  black  and  handsome,  his 
nose  well  shaped  and  prominent. 

He  has  four  wives  of  the  first  rank  .  .  .  and  upon  the  decease  of  the 
Great  Khan,  the  eldest  son  bom  of  any  one  of  these  succeeds  to  the  empire. 
They  all  bear  the  title  of  empress  and  have  their  separate  courts.  None  of 
them  has  fewer  than  three  hundred  young  female  attendants  of  great 
beauty,  together  with  a  multitude  of  youths  as  pages  ...  as  well  as  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  then- 
courts  amounts  to  ten  thousand. 
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Chapter  11:  Of  the  New  City  of  Taidu,  Built  Near 
That  of  Khan-Balik 

Khan-Balik  is  situated  near  a  large  river  in  the  province 
of  Cathay  and  was  in  ancient  times  a  great  and  noble  city.  .  .  .  The  new 
and  the  old  cities  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  between 
them. . . .  The  new  city  received  the  name  of  Taidu,  and  all  inhabitants  who 
were  natives  of  the  province  of  Cathay  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
ancient  city  and  settle  in  the  new. . . . 

This  new  city  is  perfectly  square  and  is  twenty-four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  enclosed  with  earthen  walls  that  at  the  base  are  about  ten 
paces1  thick,  but  gradually  diminish  toward  the  top. . .  .All  the  battlements 
are  white.  The  whole  plan . . .  was  laid  out  in  lines,  and  the  streets  in  general 
are  so  straight  that  when  a  person  on  the  wall  over  one  of  the  gates  looks 
straight  forward,  he  can  see  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.  In  the 
public  streets  there  are . . .  booths  and  shops  of  every  description.  All  build¬ 
ing  lots  .  .  .  are  square  and  exactly  on  line  with  each  other,  each  being 
sufficiently  spacious  for  handsome  buildings,  with  corresponding  courts 
and  gardens.  Each  of  these  was  assigned  to  the  head  of  a  family.  .  . .  The 
wall  of  the  city  has  twelve  gates,  three  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and  over 
each  gate  and  each  angle  of  the  wall  there  is  a  handsome  building.  .  . . 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  a  great  bell  suspended  in  a  lofty  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  sounded  every  night,  and  after  the  third  stroke  no  person 
dares  to  be  found  in  the  streets,  unless  upon  some  urgent  occasion.  ...  In 
such  cases  the  person  is  required  to  carry  a  light. . . . 

Chapter  13:  Of  the  Personal  Guard  of  the  Great  Khan 

The  bodyguard  of  the  Great  Khan  consists  of  twelve 
thousand  horsemen. ...  It  is  not  however,  out  of  fear  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  this  guard,  but  as  a  matter  of  state. 

These  twelve  thousand  men  are  commanded  by  four  superior  officers, 
each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  three  thousand:  and  each  three  thousand 
does  constant  duty  in  the  palace  during  three  consecutive  days  and  nights, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  are  relieved  by  another  division.  When  all  four 
have  completed  their  period  of  duty,  the  first  group  takes  its  turn  again. 

During  the  day,  the  nine  thousand  who  are  off  guard  do  not  quit  the 
palace,  unless  they  are  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  or  when 
individuals  are  called  away  on  urgent  private  business,  in  which  case  they 
must  obtain  leave. 
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Chapter  21:  How  the  Great  Khan  Goes  Hunting 

When  his  Majesty  has  made  his  usual  stay  in  the  city, 
and  leaves  it  in  the  month  of  March,  he  proceeds  in  a  northeasterly  direc¬ 
tion  to  within  two  days’  journey  of  the  ocean,  attended  by  full  ten  thousand 
falconers,  who  carry  with  them  a  vast  number  of  gerfalcons2,  peregrine  fal¬ 
cons3,  and  sakers4,  as  well  as  many  vultures,  for  pursuing  the  game  along 
the  banks  of  the  river. . . .  He  does  not  keep  all  these  men  together,  but  div¬ 
ides  them  into  parties  of  one  or  two  hundred  . . .  and  they  follow  the  sport 
in  various  directions.  The  greater  part  of  the  quarry  is  brought  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  likewise  has  with  him  about  two  thousand  men  called  ‘lookouts’, 
who  are  assigned  in  parties  of  two  or  three. . . .  Each  of  them  has  a  whistle 
and  a  hood,  with  which  they  call  in  and  secure  the  hawk. 

When  his  Majesty  travels  in  this  manner  ...  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
it  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  sport  in  the  world.  On  account  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  passes  in  some  parts  ...  the  Great  Khan  is  borne  upon  only  two 
elephants  or  even  one.  Otherwise  he  makes  use  of  four,  on  the  backs  of 
which  is  placed  a  pavilion  of  wood,  handsomely  carved,  the  inside  lined 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  the  outside  covered  with  skins  of  lions;  a  kind  of 
conveyance  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  he  is  troubled  by  gout. 

In  the  pavilion  he  always  carries  with  him  twelve  of  his  best  ger¬ 
falcons.  . . .  Those  who  are  on  horseback  give  him  notice  of  the  approach 
of  cranes  or  other  birds,  whereupon  he  raises  the  curtain  of  the  pavilion  and 
gives  directions  for  letting  fly  the  gerfalcons,  which  seize  the  cranes  and 
overpower  them  after  a  long  struggle.  Watching  this  sport  as  he  lies  upon 
his  couch  gives  great  pleasure  to  his  Majesty. . . . 

Chapter  24:  Of  the  Paper  Money  Issued  by  the 
Great  Khan 

In  this  city  of  Khan-Balik  is  the  mint  of  the  Great  Khan, 
who  may  truly  be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchemists5,  since  he  has 
the  art  of  making  money. 

He  causes  the  bark  to  be  stripped  from  mulberry  trees  .  .  .  and  takes 
from  it  that  thin  layer  that  lies  between  the  coarser  bark  and  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  This  being  steeped,  and  afterward  pounded  in  a  mortar  until  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pulp,  is  made  into  paper . . .  quite  black.  When  ready  for  use  he 
has  it  cut  into  pieces  of  different  sizes  nearly  square.  Of  these,  the  smallest 
pass  for  a  half  a  tornesal;  the  next  size  for  a  Venetian  silver  groat6;  others 
for  two,  five,  or  ten  groats;  others  for  one,  two,  three,  and  as  much  as  ten 
bezants  of  gold7. ...  To  each  note  a  number  of  officers,  specially  appointed, 
not  only  subscribe  their  names  but  also  affix  their  seals.  When  this  has  been 
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done  by  all  of  them  the  principal  officer,  having  dipped  into  vermilion  the 
royal  seal  committed  to  his  custody,  stamps  the  piece  of  paper,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  seal,  tinged  with  the  vermilion,  is  impressed  upon  it.  In  this  way 
it  received  full  authority  as  current  money,  and  the  act  of  counterfeiting  it 
is  punished  as  a  capital  offense. 

Chapter  30:  Concerning  the  Black  Stones  Dug  in 
Cathay  and  Used  For  Fuel 

Throughout  the  province  there  is  found  a  sort  of  black 
stone,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it  runs  in  veins.  When 
lighted  it  burns  like  charcoal  and  retains  the  fire  much  better  than  wood; 
it  may,  indeed,  be  kept  going  during  the  night  and  in  the  morning  be  found 
still  glowing.  These  stones  do  not  flame,  except  a  little  when  first  lighted, 
but  while  burning  give  out  a  considerable  heat. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country,  but  the  population  is  so 
immense,  and  their  stoves  and  baths,  which  they  are  continually  heating, 
so  numerous,  that  the  quantity  could  not  supply  the  demand.  There  is  no 
person  who  does  not  frequent  a  warm  bath  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and 
during  the  winter  daily,  if  he  possibly  can.  Every  man  of  rank  or  wealth 
has  one  in  his  house  for  his  own  use;  so  the  stock  of  wood  would  soon  prove 
inadequate,  whereas  these  stones  are  wonderfully  abundant  and  cheap. 

Chapters  31  &  32:  Of  the  Khan’s  Magnanimity 

Toward  the  Poor  and  His  Charity 

The  Emperor  provides  clothing  for  the  poor  .  .  .  from 
his  tenths8  of  wool,  silk,  and  hemp.  He  has  these  materials  woven  into  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  cloth  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  where  every  artisan 
is  obliged  to  work  one  day  a  week  for  his  Majesty.  Garments  thus  manu¬ 
factured  he  orders  to  be  given  to  poor  families.  .  .  . 

At  his  court  no  one  is  denied  food.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  twenty 
thousand  bowls  of  rice,  millet,  panicum9  are  not  distributed  by  the  regular 
officers.  By  reason  of  this  immense  and  astonishing  liberality  towards  the 
poor,  the  people  all  adore  the  Great  Khan. 

The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  edited  and  with  introduction  by  Milton  RugofT, 
Signet  Classic,  New  American  Library,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  128,  134-35, 
140,  148-49,  153,  161,  162. 

iFifty  Feet.  /  2Large  falcon.  /  3Swift  falcon.  /  ^Another  kind  of  falcon.  / 
5Chemists  who  tried  to  change  less  valuable  metals  to  gold.  /  6Small  coin 
now  worth  about  two  cents  in  our  money.  /  7Coins  commonly  used  in  Europe 
at  the  time  and  first  put  out  in  Byzantium.  /  8Taxes.  /  9Oats. 

1.  What  does  the  first  selection  suggest  about  the  wealth  and  style  of 
living  of  the  Great  Khan? 
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2.  Comment  upon  the  plan  of  Taidu,  as  compared  with  a  European 
city  of  the  time.  Compare  this  plan  with  that  of  a  Canadian  city 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

3.  For  what  reason  would  such  attention  be  paid  to  people  on  the 
streets  late  at  night? 

4.  Comment  upon  the  selection  from  Chapter  13.  This  guard  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  maintain.  Can  you  think  of  any 
purpose  for  which  large  sums  of  public  money  are  spent  by  national 
governments  today? 

5.  When  the  Khan  went  hunting,  how  did  he  travel?  How  did  he  bring 
down  the  prey?  Point  out  the  ways  in  which  game  hunting  in  Canada 
today  differs  from  what  is  described  here. 

6.  How  did  the  Khan  arrange  for  paper  money  to  be  made?  What  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  make  certain  that  it  could  be  made  by  no  one 
else  but  the  official  mint?  Examine  some  Canadian  paper  money. 
What  precautions  have  been  taken  to  make  sure  that  these  bills  will 
be  accepted  when  you  offer  them  for  payment  of  a  purchase? 

7.  When  this  idea  was  brought  back  to  Europe  what  effect  do  you  think 
it  must  have  had  upon  commerce? 

8.  What  Chinese  discovery  is  described  in  the  selection  from  Chapter 
30?  What  was  one  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  required  so  much 
fuel? 

9.  What  impression  of  the  Khan  do  you  gather  from  the  last  selection? 

10.  Look  up  an  account  of  Marco  Polo  and  discover  some  of  the  other 

wonders  he  found  in  China. 
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Part  Five: 


The  Renaissance  in 
Western  Europe  - 
Aspects  Likely  to  Shape 
the  Future 


Government  - 1 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici 


During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  an  increased 
wealth  from  trade  flowed  through  Italy  into  northern  Europe.  This  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  growth  of  a  class  of  rich  nobles  who  had  the  time  and  the  means  to 
enjoy  beautiful  things  and  to  encourage  the  creation  of  works  of  art.  Scholars 
and  artists  in  Italy  especially  took  a  new  interest  in  the  learning  and  the  sculp¬ 
tures  and  buildings  which  remained  from  the  Roman  and  Greek  period  in  their 
peninsula.  They  increased  their  interest  in  man  and  the  joys  of  the  world  about 
him.  This  enthusiasm  for  man  and  the  pleasures  of  his  mind  and  senses  was 
known  as  humanism.  This  period  in  the  history  of  the  western  world  is  called  the 
Renaissance,  a  time  of  renewed  interest,  a  rebirth  of  learning  and  of  creative 
endeavour  in  the  arts  and  in  science.  The  city  states  of  Italy  were  ruled  by  princes 
of  great  authority  whose  wars  with  each  other  often  brought  misery  to  their 
people.  This  same  authority,  however,  gave  them  the  power  to  encourage  educa- 
ion  and  the  arts  and  to  fill  their  cities  with  beauty,  for  they  were  usually  men  of 
culture,  talent  and  taste. 

In  Florence,  the  Medici  family  were  such  rulers  and  patrons  of  art  from 
1378  to  1737.  Lorenzo,  who  ruled  from  1469  to  1492,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  family.  He  was  known  as  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI,  RULER  OF  FLORENCE 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  was  forty-three  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  he  had  been  in  the  government  of  the  city  twenty-three  years, 
because  when  his  father  Piero  died  in  1469  he  was  twenty  years  old.  And 
although  he  was  so  young ...  in  a  short  time  he  governed  the  city  in  his  own 
way  .  .  .  and  continued  until  his  death  ...  to  arrange  matters  entirely  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  will,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  and  absolute  master.  And 
because  the  greatness  of  this  man  was  of  the  highest  order  .  .  .  Florence 
never  had  a  citizen  equal  to  him,  and  his  fame  was  very  widespread. .  . . 

There  were  in  Lorenzo  many  and  most  excellent  virtues;  there  were 
also  in  him  some  vices, . . .  One  could  say  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  not 
free  although  it  abounded  in  all  the  glory  and  felicity  that  a  city  can  have; 
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free  in  name,  but  in  .  .  .  truth  tyrannized  over  by  one  of  its  citizens.  .  .  . 
One  does  not  read  in  his  life  about  a  single  masterly  defence  of  a  city  .  .  . 
nor  a  stratagem  in  battle  or  victory  over  the  enemy.  And  yet . . .  there  will 
certainly  be  found  in  him  all  those  signs  and  evidences  of  ability  which  one 
can  see  and  consider  in  civil  life.  .  .  . 

Proof ...  is  the  friendship  and  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  with  many 
princes  both  inside  and  outside  Italy,  with  Pope  Innocent,  with  King 
Ferrante,  with  Duke  Galeazzo,  with  King  Louis  of  France,  and  finally 
with  the  Great  Turk  and  with  the  Sultan,  by  whom  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  presented  with  a  giraffe,  a  lion,  and  some  rams.  .  .  .  Proof  also 
are  the  letters  dictated  by  him  full  of  such  art  that  one  could  not  ask  for 
more.  .  .  .  Proof  also  to  those  who  heard  him  was  his  public  and  private 
discourse,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  advantage. . . . 

He  desired  glory  and  excellence  beyond  that  of  anyone  else,  and  in  this 
he  can  be  criticized  for  having  had  too  much  ambition  even  in  regard  to 
minor  things;  he  did  not  wish  to  be  imitated  or  equalled  by  any  citizen  even 
in  verses,  games  or  exercises,  turning  angrily  against  anyone  who  did  so. 
...  He  strove  to  bring  it  about  that  in  his  time  all  the  arts  and  talents  should 
be  more  excellent  in  Florence  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy.  Chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  letters  he  refounded  in  Pisa,  a  university  of  law  and  the  arts,  and, 
having  been  shown  that  for  many  reasons  not  so  large  a  number  of  students 
could  assemble  there  as  in  Padua  and  Pavia,  he  said  it  was  enough  for  him 
that  the  College  of  Lecturers  should  surpass  the  others. . . .  Therefore  there 
always  taught  in  Pisa  in  his  time,  with  the  highest  salaries,  all  the  most 
excellent  and  famous  men  of  Italy,  whom  he  did  not  spare  expense  or 
trouble  to  secure. ...  He  showed  the  same  favour  to  vernacular  poetry1,  to 
music,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  all  the  fine  and  mechanical 
arts,  so  that  the  city  was  overflowing  with  all  these  graces.  These  arts  de¬ 
veloped  all  the  more  because  he,  being  most  versatile,  could  pass  judge¬ 
ment  on  them  and  distinguish  among  men,  with  the  result  that  all  strove 
with  one  another  in  order  to  please  him  the  more.  Of  advantage  also  was 
the  boundless  generosity  with  which  he  showered  pensions  on  talented  men 
and  supplied  them  with  all  the  tools  necessary  to  their  arts. 

...  In  his  other  dealings  ...  he  did  not  employ  cruelty  and  ...  he 
was  not  a  bloodthirsty  person. 

But  the  trait  in  him  which  was  more  serious  and  annoying  than  any¬ 
thing  else  was  suspicion.  This  came  not  so  much  perhaps  from  his  nature 
as  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  to  hold  down  a  free  city. 

.  .  .  This  led  him  to  take  care  that  many  men  powerful  in  themselves 
should  not  become  related  by  marriage,  and  he  did  his  best  to  arrange 
matches  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not  cause  him  any  reason  for  sus¬ 
picion.  .  .  .  Finally  things  reached  the  point  where  no  marriage  alliance  at 
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all,  except  the  most  unimportant,  was  established  without  his  intervention 
and  permission. 

.  .  .  Lorenzo  was  of  medium  height,  his  countenance  coarse  and 
dark  in  colour  and  yet  with  an  air  of  dignity;  his  pronunciation  and  voice 
were  harsh  and  unpleasing  because  he  talked  through  his  nose. 

When  the  news  of  Lorenzo’s  death  was  heard  in  Florence . . .  immedi¬ 
ately  a  great  multitude  of  citizens  thronged  there  .  .  .  and  later  his  obse¬ 
quies1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  were  celebrated  in  Florence  without  pomp  and  luxury,  but  with 
coming  together  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  city,  all  with  some  sign  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  thus  showing  that  there  had  died  a  father  of  the  people  and  a  protector 
of  the  city.  As  in  his  lifetime  the  city  had  been  happy  with  everything  under 
his  control,  so  after  his  death  it  fell  into  such  calamity  and  misfortune  that 
both  his  reputation  and  the  desire  for  him  increased  beyond  measure. 

Storie  Fiorentine,  ed.  R.  Palamarocchi  (Bari:  Laterza  e  figli,  1931);  trans. 

J.  B.  Ross,  in  J.  B.  Ross  and  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The  Portable  Renaissance 

Reader,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  267-278. 


A  CARNIVAL  SONG 

Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow; 

But  it  hourly  flies  away. 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  today; 

Nought  ye  know  about  tomorrow. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  trans.  J.  A.  Symonds  in  The  Portable  Renaissance  Reader, 
p.  432. 

JIn  the  language  of  Italy,  not  Latin.  /  2Funeral  rites. 

1.  What  kind  of  rule  is  here  described? 

2.  Which  qualities  of  character  in  Lorenzo  do  you  admire? 

3.  Of  which  qualities  do  you  disapprove? 

4.  List  the  advantages  which  Lorenzo  brought  to  Florence  in  order  of 
importance  to  you. 

5.  Comment  upon  his  provision  for  education  in  the  city  of  Pisa. 

6.  Why  do  you  think  the  people  of  Florence  put  up  with  this  kind  of 
rule? 

7.  What  happened  to  the  city  after  his  death?  Why  do  you  think  this 
was  so? 

8.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  enjoyed  living  in  Florence  in  the  time 
of  Lorenzo?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  Who  pays  for  the  education  which  is  provided  in  our  cities  and  prov¬ 
inces  in  Canada  today? 

10.  How  is  provision  made  for  the  arts  in  your  city  or  district?  Which 
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arts  flourish  in  your  city  and  district?  How  does  Canada  encourage 
the  arts,  painting,  music,  architecture,  and  literature  today? 

1 1 .  What  sentiment  is  Lorenzo  expressing  in  his  song?  Do  you  approve 
of  such  advice?  Why? 


Government  -  II 
Nicolo  Machiavelli 


By  the  late  fifteenth  century,  city  republics  like  Florence 
and  Milan  and  feudal  kingdoms  like  France  and  England  were  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  despotisms,  or  states  in  which  the  leaders  ruled  entirely  from  their 
own  authority,  without  heeding  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  riches  of  merchants 
and  bankers  supported  the  power  of  these  princes  who  commissioned  the  work 
of  artists,  kepi  lavish  courts  and  fought  expensive  wars.  Nicolo  Machiavelli 
(1469-1527),  a  statesman  of  Florence  believed  in  a  strong  state  and  believed 
that  a  ruler  was  justified  in  following  any  course  which  would  serve  the  state. 

THE  PRINCE 

How  laudable1  it  is  for  a  prince  to  keep  good  faith  and 
live  with  integrity,  and  not  with  astuteness2,  everyone  knows.  Still  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  times  shows  those  princes  to  have  done  great  things  who 
have  had  little  regard  for  good  faith,  and  have  been  able  by  astuteness  to 
confuse  men’s  brains,  and  who  have  ultimately  overcome  those  who  have 
made  loyalty  their  foundation. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  are  two  methods  of  fighting,  the  one 
by  law,  the  other  by  force:  the  first  method  is  that  of  men,  the  second  of 
beasts;  but  as  the  first  method  is  often  insufficient,  one  must  have  recourse 
to  the  second.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  prince  to  know  well  how  to  use 
both  the  beasts  and  the  men. . . . 

A  prince  being  thus  obliged  to  know  well  how  to  act  as  a  beast  must 
imitate  the  fox  and  the  lion,  for  the  lion  cannot  protect  himself  from  traps, 
and  the  fox  cannot  defend  himself  from  wolves.  One  must  therefore  be  a 
fox  to  recognize  traps,  and  a  lion  to  frighten  wolves.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
only  lions  do  not  understand  this.  Therefore  a  prudent  ruler  ought  not  to 
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keep  faith  when  by  so  doing  it  would  be  against  his  interest,  and  when  the 
reasons  which  made  him  bind  himself  no  longer  exist.  If  men  were  all  good, 
this  precept3  would  not  be  a  good  one;  but  as  they  are  bad,  and  would  not 
observe  their  faith  with  you,  so  you  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  them. 
Nor  have  legitimate4  grounds  ever  failed  a  prince  who  wished  to  show  col¬ 
ourable  excuse  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise.  Of  this  one  could  fur¬ 
nish  an  infinite  number  of  modern  examples,  and  show  how  many  times 
peace  has  been  broken,  and  how  many  promises  rendered  worthless,  by  the 
faithlessness  of  princes,  and  those  that  have  best  been  able  to  imitate  the  fox 
have  succeeded  best.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  disguise  this  character 
well,  and  to  be  a  great  feigner  and  dissembler5;  and  men  are  so  simple  and 
so  ready  to  obey  present  necessities,  that  one  who  deceives  will  always  find 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived. . . . 

Nicolo  Machiavelli,  The  Prince,  (trans.  Luigi  Ricci),  revised  by  E.  R.  P. 
Vincent,  The  World's  Classics,  Oxford  University  Press,  London.  1935,  pp. 
47-49. 

iWorthy  of  praise.  /  2Craftiness.  /  3Rule.  /  ^Lawful.  /  5Pretender  and  liar. 

1.  What  advice  is  Machiavelli  here  giving  to  princes? 

2.  For  what  reasons  does  he  suggest  that  the  prince  must  imitate  the 
fox  and  the  lion? 

3.  In  a  modern  state,  what  might  be  the  “traps”  and  who  the 
“wolves”? 

4.  What  seems  to  be  Machiavelli’s  opinion  about  men  generally  which 
leads  him  to  offer  this  sort  of  advice  to  princes? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  advice? 

6.  Do  you  think  this  sort  of  breaking  faith  ever  happens  in  state  leader¬ 
ship  today?  Give  an  example. 

7.  What  responsibility  do  you  have  now  and  will  you  and  every  adult 
citizen  have  in  the  future  to  ensure  that  your  leaders  will  not  be 
permitted  to  rule  in  the  manner  described  here? 
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/  Michelangelo,  1475  - 1564 


Scholars  consider  Michelangelo  Buonarotti  and  his  work  to 
have  been  typical  of  the  greatest  aspects  of  the  Renaissance.  Michelangelo  ex¬ 
pressed  his  genius  in  four  fields  of  art.  As  a  poet  he  wrote  religious  and  love 
sonnets  and  songs  which  were  among  the  best  poetry  of  his  age.  His  work  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  profoundly  influenced  the  arts  during  his 
lifetime  and  long  after  his  death. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  his  apprenticeship  and  two  years  later 
entered  the  household  of  the  de’  Medici  family,  where  he  studied  Lorenzo’s  col¬ 
lection  of  antique  Roman  sculpture  and  learned  much  about  religious,  cultural 
and  political  thought.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Florence,  Bologna  and  Rome, 
receiving  commissions  from  wealthy  and  cultured  patrons  of  the  time. 

When  he  was  twenty-six  he  began  for  the  city  of  Florence  the  colossal 
marble  figure  of  David,  the  Biblical  hero,  which  he  sculpted  as  a  tense,  frowning 
adolescent,  a  symbol  of  the  deliverance  of  Florence  from  her  enemies.  In  1508, 
he  reluctantly  undertook  to  decorate  with  paintings  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  the  palace  of  the  Pope.  Michelangelo  considered  himself 
a  sculptor  rather  than  a  painter.  Within  four  years  he  had  completed  the  work, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  plan  and  his  technical  skill  in  presenting  the  large  mus¬ 
cular  figures,  charged  with  emotion,  made  The  Story  of  Creation  the  pictorial 
masterpiece  of  his  career. 

From  1513  to  1516,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  designing  and 
executing  figures  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  11  in  Rome  and  for  the  chapel  and 
tombs  of  the  de’  Medici  family  in  Florence.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted 
on  the  rear  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  The  Last  Judgement,  one  of  the  largest 
single  pictures  in  the  world. 

During  his  last  years  Michelangelo’s  work  was  chiefly  in  architecture.  He 
became  the  architect  for  various  churches  and  buildings  in  Rome.  The  immense 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  his  design. 

About  250  drawings  and  sketches  by  Michelangelo  have  been  preserved  in 
European  collections  and  show  each  stage  of  his  early  development  as  an  artist. 
He  understood  the  art  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  representing  anatomy  and  perspective. 
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MICHELANGELO  BUONAROTTI 

It  seems  to  me  that  nature  has  endowed  Michelangelo  so 
largely  with  all  her  riches  in  these  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  reproached  for  saying  that  his  figures  are  almost  inimitable1. . .  . 
Until  now  he  alone  has  worthily  taken  up  both  chisel  and  brush. . . . 

Now  to  return  to  anatomy.  He  gave  up  dissection  because  it  turned 
his  stomach  so  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  benefit.  It  is  very 
true  that  he  did  not  give  up  until  he  was  so  learned  and  rich  in  such  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  often  had  in  mind  the  wish  to  write,  for  the  sake  of  sculptors 
and  painters,  a  treatise2  on  the  movements  of  the  human  body,  its  aspect, 
and  concerning  the  bones,  with  an  ingenious  theory  of  his  own,  devised 
after  long  practice.  . . . 

He  devoted  himself  to  perspective  and  to  architecture,  his  works  show 
with  what  profit.  Michelangelo  did  not  content  himself  with  knowing  only 
the  main  features  of  architecture,  but  wished  also  to  know  about  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  useful  in  any  way  in  that  profession,  such  as  ties,  plat¬ 
forms,  scaffolding,  and  such  like.  . . . 

Michelangelo  gave  himself,  whilst  still  young,  not  only  to  sculpture 
and  painting,  but  to  all  the  kindred  arts,  with  such  devotion  that  for  a  time 
he  almost  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  only  consorting  with  a  few. 
So  that  by  some  he  was  held  to  be  proud,  and  by  others  odd  and  eccentric, 
though  he  had  none  of  these  vices;  but  (like  many  excellent  men)  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  continued  exercise  in  the  learned  arts  made  him  solitary, 
and  he  was  so  satisfied  and  took  such  a  delight  in  them  that  company  not 
only  did  not  please  him  but  even  annoyed  him,  as  interrupting  his  medita¬ 
tions;  he  was  never  less  solitary  than  when  alone. 

Nevertheless  he  willingly  kept  the  friendship  of  those  from  whose  wise 
and  learned  conversation  he  could  gather  any  fruit.  ...  He  loved  greatly 
the  Marchesa  ( Vittoria  Colonna)  of  Pescara,  of  whose  divine  spirit  he  was 
enamoured,  being  in  return  tenderly  loved  by  her.  He  still  possesses  many 
letters  of  hers,  full  of  an  honest  and  most  sweet  love,  such  as  issued  from 

her  heart.  He  has  written  to  her  also  many  and  many  sonnets  full  of  wit _ 

...  As  he  greatly  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  so  he 
took  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  writers  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  ...  He 
not  only  delighted  in  reading,  but  occasionally  in  composing  too,  as  may  be 
seen  by  some  sonnets  that  are  to  be  found  of  his,  and  which  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  his  invention  and  judgement. . . . 

Likewise,  with  deep  study  and  attention,  he  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  as  well  as  those  who  have  ex¬ 
pounded  them. ...  He  also  loved  the  beauty  of  the  human  body,  as  one  who 
best  understands  it.  .  .  .  He  loved  not  only  human  beauty,  but  universally 
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every  beautiful  thing,  a  beautiful  horse,  a  beautiful  dog,  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  a  beautiful  plant,  a  beautiful  mountain,  a  beautiful  forest,  and  every 
place  and  thing  beautiful  and  rare  after  its  kind,  admiring  them  all  with  a 
marvellous  love;  thus  choosing  the  beauty  in  nature  as  the  bees  gather 
honey  from  the  flowers,  using  it  afterwards  in  their  works,  as  all  those  have 
done  who  have  ever  made  a  noise  in  painting. 

All  through  his  life  Michelangelo  has  been  very  abstemious3,  taking 
food  more  from  necessity  than  from  pleasure,  especially  when  at  work,  at 
which  time,  for  the  most  part,  he  has  been  content  with  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  he  munched  while  he  laboured. . . .  And  as  he  took  little  food  so  he 
took  little  sleep,  which,  as  he  says,  rarely  did  him  any  good,  for  sleeping 
almost  always  made  his  head  ache,  and  too  much  sleep  made  his  stomach 
bad.  When  he  was  more  robust  he  often  slept  in  his  clothes  and  with  his 
buskins4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11  on;  these  he  has  always  used  for  fear  of  the  cramp,  from  which  he 
continually  suffered,  besides  other  reasons;  and  he  has  sometimes  been  so 
long  without  taking  them  off  that  when  he  did  so  the  skin  came  off  with 
them  like  the  slough  of  a  snake. 

Ascanio  Condivi,  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  in  C.  Holroyd, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  Duckworth  &  Co.,  London,  1911. 

impossible  to  imitate.  / 1  2Formal  book.  /  3Careful  not  to  eat  and  drink  too 
much.  /  4Small  leather  boots. 

1.  In  which  of  the  arts  did  Michelangelo  particularly  excel? 

2.  Find  and  examine  copies  of  works  of  Michelangelo  which  have 
become  famous.  Which  of  these  do  you  admire  most?  Why? 

3.  Why  would  a  painter  and  sculptor  need  to  study  anatomy? 

4.  What  is  perspective?  Why  would  a  knowledge  of  perspective  be 
important  to  a  painter  and  an  architect? 

5.  What  effect  did  Michelangelo’s  love  of  art  and  work  have  upon  his 
social  life?  What  is  your  opinion  of  this?  Do  you  know  of  anyone 
who  seems  to  have  similar  tendencies? 

6.  Did  he  have  any  friends?  Explain. 

7.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  made  a  friend  of  Michelangelo?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  What  seemed  to  be  Michelangelo’s  attitude  to  food  and  clothes? 

9.  What  did  Michelangelo  constantly  notice  and  love  as  he  observed  the 
world  around  him? 

10.  What  would  you  say  is  the  gift  of  such  a  man  to  the  world? 

11.  Name  a  well  known  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  living  and  working 
in  Canada.  Name  such  an  artist  working  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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Another  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance  was  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  celebrated  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engineer  and 
scientist.  He  has  left  us  more  than  5,000  pages  of  notes  on  botany,  geology, 
zoology,  optics  (dealing  with  light  and  vision),  hydraulic  and  military  engineer¬ 
ing,  grammar,  perspective,  colour,  anatomy  —  in  fact,  practically  everything. 
For  some  time  his  views  were  not  widely  known  because  his  notes  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read,  being  written  with  the  left  hand,  backhanded,  and  from  right  to 
left. 

Leonardo  was  born  in  Vinci,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  and 
worked  most  of  his  life  in  Florence  and  Milan.  He  was  singularly  handsome  in 
person  and  powerful  in  physique  and  his  father  was  able  to  give  him  the  best 
education  that  Florence  could  offer.  When,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  he  visited 
Milan  to  bring  to  the  Duke  a  present  from  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  present  was 
a  strange  musical  instrument  sounding  like  a  lute,  invented  by  Leonardo. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  he  remained  in  Milan  and  carried  out  many  com¬ 
missions  for  the  Duke.  He  was  an  architect  for  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  the 
principal  engineer  for  numerous  military  enterprises;  he  constructed  a  canal, 
and  directed  great  festivities.  During  this  time  he  laboured  on  a  colossal  eques¬ 
trian  monument  in  bronze  of  the  father  of  the  Duke.  He  was  unable  to  complete 
it  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  later  suffered  the  tragedy  of  seeing  it  destroyed  by 
soldiers  invading  Milan.  In  this  period  he  also  painted  the  famous  Last  Supper 
on  the  wall  of  a  monastery  near  Milan.  He  painted  several  portraits,  of  which 
only  one  remains,  the  world-famous  Mona  Lisa,  called  by  the  French  La  Gio- 
conda,  now  in  the  Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris.  After  four  years  of  work,  Leonardo 
still  did  not  think  the  portrait  was  finished,  but  others  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  highly  finished  of  all  works  of  art. 

He  was  a  superb  draftsman,  the  first  to  achieve  mastery  of  form  and  tech¬ 
nique  to  present  nature  and  life  with  new  truth.  He  was  the  first  great  master  of 
light  and  shade  and  heightened  the  effect  of  his  portraits  with  backgrounds  of 
landscape.  In  finding  out  the  secrets  of  nature  he  was  almost  inspired  and  he 
made  discoveries  which  have  not  been  perfected  until  our  own  time  —  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  the  effect  of  the  moon 
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upon  the  tides,  a  man-powered  flying  machine,  a  scheme  for  making  canals 
through  rivers,  the  science  of  hydraulics  —  to  mention  but  a  few! 

Here  are  some  selections  from  the  writings  of  this  remarkable  man. 


ON  PAINTING 

The  mind  of  the  painter  must  resemble  a  mirror,  which 
always  takes  the  colour  of  the  object  it  reflects  and  is  completely  occupied 
by  the  images  of  as  many  objects  as  are  in  front  of  it.  Therefore  you  must 
know,  O  painter!  that  you  cannot  be  a  good  one  if  you  are  not  the  universal 
master  of  representing  by  your  art  every  kind  of  form  produced  by  nature. 
And  this  you  will  not  know  how  to  do  if  you  do  not  see  them,  and  retain 
them  in  your  mind.  Hence  as  you  go  through  the  fields,  turn  your  attention 
to  various  objects,  and  in  turn  look  now  at  this  thing  and  now  at  that,  col¬ 
lecting  a  store  of  divers1  facts  selected  and  chosen  from  those  of  less 
value. . . . 

If  a  good  painter  represents  the  fury  of  a  battle,  and  if  a  poet  describes 
one,  and  they  are  both  together  put  before  the  public,  you  will  see  where 
most  of  the  spectators  will  stop,  to  which  they  will  pay  most  attention,  on 
which  they  will  bestow  most  praise,  and  which  will  satisfy  them  best.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  painting,  being  by  a  long  way  the  more  intelligible  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  will  please  most.  .  .  . 

ON  ANATOMY 

And  you  who  say  it  would  be  better  to  watch  an  anatom¬ 
ist  at  work  than  to  see  these  drawings,  you  would  be  right,  if  it  were  possible 
to  observe  all  the  things  which  are  demonstrated  in  such  drawings  in  a 
single  figure,  in  which  you  with  all  your  cleverness,  will  not  see  or  obtain 
knowledge  of  more  than  some  few  veins,  to  obtain  a  true  and  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  I  have  dissected  more  than  ten  human  bodies.  .  .  . 

ON  NATURE  AND  EXPERIENCE 

The  soul  can  never  be  corrupted  with  the  corruption  of 
the  body,  but  is  in  the  body  as  if  it  were  in  the  air  which  causes  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  where  when  a  pipe  bursts,  the  wind  will  cease  to  have  any  good 
effect. 

Experience,  the  interpreter  between  formative  nature  and  the  human 
race,  teaches  how  that  nature  acts  among  mortals;  and  being  constrained 
by  necessity  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  reason,  which  is  its  helm,  requires 
her  to  act. 

Experience  does  not  err2;  only  your  judgements  err  by  expecting  from 
her  what  is  not  in  her  power.  Men  wrongly  complain  of  Experience;  with 
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great  abuse  they  accuse  her  of  leading  them  astray,  but  they  set  Experience 
aside,  turning  from  it  with  complaints  as  to  our  ignorance,  causing  us  to  be 
carried  away  by  vain  and  foolish  desires  to  promise  ourselves,  in  her  name, 
things  that  are  not  in  her  power;  saying  that  she  is  fallacious3.  Men  are  un¬ 
just  in  complaining  of  innocent  Experience,  constantly  accusing  her  of 
error  and  of  false  evidence. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ed.  J.  P.  Richter,  Sampson  Low, 
London,  1883. 

A  LETTER  PROBABLY  DICTATED  BY  LEONARDO  AND  SENT 

TO  THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  IN  1502  OR  1503 

I,  your  servant,  as  I  pondered  on  the  problem  of  the  mill, 
have  found,  with  the  Lord’s  help,  that  by  a  device  of  art,  one  could  con¬ 
struct  a  mill  which  works  without  water  and  by  the  wind  alone;  this  could 
be  constructed  with  less  difficulty  than  a  mill  in  the  sea.  This  mill  is  not 
only  easier  for  the  crew  to  handle,  but  it  will  also  work  wherever  it  stands. 

Besides  this,  the  Lord,  —  may  He  be  praised!  —  has  inspired  me  with 
a  device  for  drawing  water  up  out  of  a  ship  without  a  rope  or  string,  by 
means  of  a  machine  which  spins  by  itself. 

I,  your  slave,  have  been  informed  that  you  intended  to  construct  a 
bridge  from  Galata  to  Stamboul4,  but  that  you  could  not  do  it  because  no 
expert  could  be  found.  I,  your  slave,  know  how  to  do  it.  I  shall  build  it  as 
high  as  an  arch,  so  that  no  one  will  be  prepared  to  walk  over  it  because  it 
will  be  so  high.  I  thought,  however,  of  building  a  wooden  structure,  and 
then  pumping  out  the  water,  and  putting  the  bridge  on  piles.  Thus  I  shall 
make  it  possible  for  a  sailing  ship  to  pass  underneath  it.  And  I  shall  con¬ 
struct  a  drawbridge  of  a  kind  which  can,  if  one  so  desires,  reach  the  coast 
of  Anatolia5.  But  since  the  water  is  in  constant  motion,  the  edges  will  be 
worn  away.  Therefore  I  shall  use  a  trick,  so  that  the  water  will  pass  under¬ 
neath  without  damaging  the  edge.  And  the  sultans  who  succeed  you  will 
be  able  to  restore  it  at  small  expense. 

God  willing,  you  will  believe  these  words  and  send  instructions,  being 
sure  of  the  everlasting  services  of  this  your  servant. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  third  of  July.  That  was  four  months  ago. 

Nachrichten  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen;  Phil.-hist.  Klasse, 
1952,  No.  1,  in  J.  B.  Ross  and  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The  Portable  Renaissance 
Reader,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  531  to  540. 

Warious.  /  2Make  mistakes.  /  3Faulty  and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  /  4Over 
the  Golden  Horn,  the  narrow  waterway  which  separates  Istanbul  in  Europe, 
from  Asia.  /  5Asiatic  Turkey. 

1.  What  is  Leonardo’s  advice  to  a  painter?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  advice?  What  later  invention  in  common  use  today  has  caused 
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many  painters  to  move  away  from  this  kind  of  painting? 

2.  What,  in  Leonardo’s  opinion,  is  the  more  effective  means  of  descri¬ 
bing  a  scene,  a  painting  of  it  or  a  written  account  of  it?  Do  you 
agree?  What  popular  means  of  communicating  with  the  public  today 
depend  upon  this  idea? 

3.  Find  some  drawings  of  hands,  arms,  limbs  by  Leonardo.  How  do 
you  account  for  his  being  able  to  draw  parts  of  the  human  body  and 
to  suggest  its  motion  so  well? 

4.  What  faith  does  Leonardo  have  in  the  soul  of  man  and  in  experience? 

5.  Why  does  Leonardo  say  man  so  often  fails  to  learn  from  experience? 

6.  Comment  upon  the  manner  in  which  Leonardo  addresses  his  letter 
to  the  Sultan. 

7.  What  four  pieces  of  work  was  Leonardo  offering  to  do  for  him? 

8.  Comment  in  some  detail  upon  the  bridge  planned  for  the  Golden 
Horn. 

9.  Find  on  a  map  the  sites  for  the  two  bridges.  Why  would  the 
waters  under  the  proposed  drawbridge  be  in  such  constant  motion? 
Is  there  a  bridge  there  today?  Can  you  think  of  a  bridge  known  to 
you  in  Canada  which  spans  a  similar  channel  of  swiftly  flowing 
water?  How  did  the  engineers  seem  to  solve  the  problems  Leonardo 
mentions  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  known  to  you? 

10.  Find  out  more  about  the  works  of  Leonardo.  What  is  your  comment 
upon  a  man  of  such  talent?  Try  to  name  a  Canadian  or  someone  else 
of  recent  times  who  compares  with  Leonardo,  and  list  some  of  his 
achievements. 


Science  -  The  Revolution  of  the 
Earth  About  the  Sun 


From  the  time  of  the  Greek  scholar  Aristotle,  scientists 
thought  the  universe  with  all  its  stars  and  planets  moved  in  circles  about  a  com¬ 
mon  centre,  the  motionless  earth.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Nicholas  Copernicus 
(1473-1543),  a  Polish  astronomer,  asserted  that  thousands  of  observations  of 
the  stars  and  the  heavens  made  possible  only  one  explanation  and  it  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  accepted  belief.  The  earth  rotated  on  its  axis  and  revolved  about  the 
sun. 

A  century  later  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  an  Italian  scientist,  while 
teaching  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Padua  improved  upon  an  earlier  in- 
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vention,  the  telescope.  So  strong  were  the  telescopes  he  built  that  he  was  able  to 
make  astronomical  observations  that  confirmed  the  theories  of  Copernicus  about 
the  rotation  and  revolution  of  the  earth. 

During  this  same  century  a  German  astronomer,  Johannes  Kepler  (1571- 
1630),  taught  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Graz  and  later, 
following  up  the  theories  of  Copernicus,  he  worked  out  laws  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  All  of  these  scientists  were  seeking  to 
determine  the  beauty  and  order  of  nature. 

The  following  selections  reveal  the  difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  by 
these  men  as  they  attempted  to  bring  their  new  knowledge  before  the  world. 

NICHOLAS  COPERNICUS 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  they  say  that  the  Earth 
remains  at  rest  at  the  middle  of  the  world  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this.  But  if  someone  opines1  that  the  earth  revolves,  he  will  also  say  that  the 
movement  is  natural  and  not  violent. . . .  But  let  us  leave  to  the  philosophers 
of  nature  the  dispute  as  to  whether  the  world  is  finite2  or  infinite,  and  let  us 
hold  as  certain  that  the  Earth  is  held  together  between  its  two  poles  and 
terminates  in  a  spherical  surface.  Why  therefore  should  we  hesitate  any 
longer  to  grant  to  it  the  movement  which  accords  naturally  with  its  form, 
rather  than  put  the  whole  world  in  a  commotion  —  the  world  whose  limits 
we  do  not  and  cannot  know?  And  why  not  admit  that  the  appearance  of 
daily  revolution  belongs  to  the  heavens  but  the  reality  belongs  to  the 
Earth?  And  things  are  as  when  Aeneas  said  in  Virgil:  “We  sail  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  land  and  the  cities  move  away.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
a  ship  floats  on  over  a  tranquil  sea,  all  the  things  outside  seem  to  the  voy¬ 
agers  to  be  moving  in  a  movement  which  is  the  image  of  their  own,  and  they 
think  on  the  contrary  that  they  themselves  and  all  the  things  with  them  are 
at  rest.  So  it  can  easily  happen  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  the  Earth  that 
the  whole  world  should  be  believed  to  be  moving  in  a  circle. 

Nicholas  Copernicus:  On  the  Revolution  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres,  (trans. 
Charles  Glenn  Wallis)  in  Great  Books  of  the  Western  World,  R.  M.  Hutchins, 
editor-in-chief,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  1952. 

GALILEO  TO  KEPLER 

Padua,  August  4,  1597 

I  received  your  book,  most  learned  sir.  .  .  I  would  con¬ 
sider  myself  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  now  send  you  my  thanks  in  the 
present  letter.  I  thank  you,  therefore,  and  most  especially  because  you  have 
judged  me  worthy  of  such  a  token  of  your  friendship.  So  far  I  have  read 
only  the  introduction  of  your  work,  but  I  have  to  some  extent  gathered  your 
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plan  from  it,  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  exceptional  good  fortune  of 
having  such  a  man  as  a  comrade  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. ...  I  accepted  the 
view  of  Copernicus  many  years  ago,  and  from  this  standpoint  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  from  their  origins  many  natural  phenomena,  which  doubtless  can¬ 
not  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  more  commonly  accepted  hypotheses3. 
I  have  written  many  direct  and  indirect  arguments  for  the  Copernican  view, 
but  until  now  I  have  not  dared  to  publish  them,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
Copernicus  himself,  our  Master.  He  has  won  for  himself  undying  fame  in 
the  eyes  of  a  few,  but  he  has  been  mocked  and  hooted  at  by  an  infinite  mul¬ 
titude  (for  so  large  is  the  number  of  fools) .  I  would  dare  to  come  forward 
publicly  with  my  ideas  if  there  were  more  people  of  your  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  . . . 


KEPLER  TO  GALILEO 

Graz,  October  13,  1597 
I  received  your  letter  of  August  4  on  September  1.  It 
gave  me  a  twofold  pleasure,  first,  because  it  sealed  my  friendship  with  you, 
the  Italian,  and  second,  because  of  the  agreement  in  our  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  Copernican  cosmography4.  Since  at  the  end  of  your  letter  you  invite 
me  in  a  friendly  fashion  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  you,  and  I  am 
myself  impelled  to  do  so,  I  will  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of  sending 
you  a  letter  by  the  present  young  nobleman.  Meanwhile,  if  your  time  has 
permitted,  I  hope  that  you  have  come  to  study  my  little  book  more  thor¬ 
oughly  .  .  .  believe  me  I  much  prefer  the  sharpest  criticism  of  a  single 
intelligent  man  to  the  thoughtless  approval  of  the  great  masses.  .  .  .  After 
a  tremendous  task  has  begun  in  our  time,  first  by  Copernicus  and  then  by 
very  many  learned  mathematicians,  and  when  the  assertion  that  the  earth 
moves  can  no  longer  be  considered  something  new,  would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  pull  the  wagon  to  its  goal  by  our  joint  efforts,  now  that  we  have 
got  it  under  way,  and  gradually,  with  powerful  voices,  to  shout  down  the 
common  herd,  which  really  does  not  weigh  the  arguments  very  carefully? 
Thus  perhaps  by  cleverness  we  may  bring  it  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. . . . 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Galileo,  and  come  out  publicly.  If  I  judge  correctly, 
there  are  only  a  few  of  the  distinguished  mathematicians  of  Europe  who 
would  part  company  with  us,  so  great  is  the  power  of  truth.  If  Italy  seems 
a  less  favourable  place  for  your  publication,  and  if  you  look  for  difficulties 
there,  perhaps  Germany  will  allow  us  this  freedom.  But  enough  of  this. 
Let  me  know  privately  at  least,  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  so  publicly,  what 
you  have  discovered  in  support  of  Copernicus. 

Johann  Kepler  in  Seinen  Briefen,  ed.  M.  Caspar  and  W.  von  Dyck  (Munich 
1930);  trans.  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  in  J.  B.  Ross  and  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The 
Portable  Renaissance  Reader,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  589,  591, 
597-599. 
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1Expresses  the  opinion.  /  2Having  definite  limits.  /  3Theories.  /  4Study  of  the 
world. 

1.  What  truth,  now  commonly  acknowledged,  is  being  put  forward  by 
Copernicus?  Why  were  people  reluctant  to  believe  this  at  first? 

2.  Put  the  last  sentence  of  Copernicus’s  presentation  in  your  own  words. 

3.  What  was  Galileo’s  opinion  of  Copernicus’s  theory?  Why  did  he  not 
come  out  in  the  open  and  express  this  opinion? 

4.  Why  is  Galileo  well  pleased  with  Kepler’s  book? 

5.  What  pleasure  does  Kepler  express  in  his  letter? 

6.  What  is  Kepler  urging  Galileo  to  do? 

7.  How  were  letters  transported  in  those  days? 

8.  What  scientific  theories  or  discoveries  in  recent  times  have  people 
been  reluctant  to  accept? 

9.  What  means  today  make  it  fairly  easy  for  scholars  to  exchange 
ideas  even  though  they  live  many  thousands  of  miles  apart? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  barriers  to  sharing  new  knowledge  today? 

11.  Can  you  think  of  any  world  agencies  which  are  specifically  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  education  and  of  all  branches  of  new  knowledge? 


The  Religious  Reformation  - 1 
Martin  Luther 


For  more  than  a  thousand  years  men  of  the  west,  in  spite  of 
their  differences  and  divisions,  were  members  of  one  body,  Christendom.  The 
bond  of  unity  was  a  common  culture  based  on  the  memories  and  traditions  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  a  common  faith  in  Christ,  expressed  in  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church;  and  an  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  By  the 
fifteenth  century  this  authority  was  challenged.  Although  men  still  sought  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  claims  of  this  world  became  more  insistent  as  wealth  in¬ 
creased  and  the  power  of  princes  grew.  Discontent  arose  in  all  ranks  of  society 
and  men  began  to  question  the  practices  and  many  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Martin  Luther  ( 1483-1546 ),  an  Augustinian  Friar  and  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Wittenburg,  maintained  that  Christians  could 
find  salvation  through  faith  alone,  not  solely  through  doing  “works."  He  out- 
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lined  his  teaching  in  ninety-five  statements,  or  theses,  and  posted  these  on  a 
door  at  the  university,  inviting  all  to  read  and  discuss  them. 

Such  talk  was  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Pope 
took  action  by  excluding  Luther  from  the  privileges  and  sacraments  of  the 
church,  in  an  order  of  excommunication.  The  official  statement  was  called  a 
papal  bull. 


FROM  A  SERMON  ON  INDULGENCES1  BY  JOHN  TETZEL 

You  may  obtain  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the  vicar  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  [i.e.  the  Pope],  by  means  of  which  you  are  able  to 
liberate  your  soul  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  convey  it  by  means  of 
contrition2  and  confession  safe  and  secure  from  all  the  pains  of  Purgatory3, 
into  the  happy  kingdom.  For  know,  that  in  these  letters  are  stamped  and 
engraven  all  the  merits  of  Christ’s  passion  there  laid  bare.  Consider,  that 
for  each  and  every  mortal  sin  it  is  necessary  to  undergo  seven  years  of 
penitence  and  contrition,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory. 

How  many  mortal  sins  are  there  committed  in  a  day,  how  many  in  a 
week,  how  many  in  a  month,  how  many  in  a  year,  how  many  in  the  whole 
extent  of  life! 

.  .  .  with  these  confessional  letters  you  will  be  able  at  any  time  in 
life  to  obtain  full  indulgences  for  all  penalties  imposed  upon  you.  .  .  . 

Do  you  not  know  that  when  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  to  go  to  Rome, 
or  undertake  any  other  dangerous  journey,  he  takes  his  money  to  a  broker 
and  gives  a  certain  per  cent  —  five  or  six  or  ten  —  in  order  that  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere  he  may  receive  his  funds  intact,  by  means  of  the  letters  of  this 
same  broker?  Are  you  not  wilting  then,  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  florin4,  to 
obtain  these  letters,  by  virtue  of  which  you  may  bring,  not  your  money,  but 
your  divine  and  immortal  soul,  safe  and  sound  into  the  land  of  Paradise? 

Translations  and  Reprints  from  Original  Sources  of  European  History,  Vol. 

II,  No.  6,  ed.  J.  H.  Robinson  and  M.  Whitcomb,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1895. 

FROM  THE  NINETY-FIVE  THESES  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 

In  the  desire  and  with  the  purpose  of  elucidating5  the 
truth,  a  disputation6  will  be  held  on  the  underwritten  propositions  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Reverend  Father  Martin  Luther, 
Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  Master  of  the  Arts  and  Sacred  Theo¬ 
logy,  and  ordinary  Reader  of  the  same  in  that  place.  ...  In  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. . . . 

6.  The  Pope  has  no  power  to  remit  guilt,  except  by  declaring  and  war¬ 
ranting  it  to  have  been  remitted  by  God;  or  at  the  most  by  remitting  cases 
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reserved  for  himself;  in  which  cases,  if  his  power  were  despised,  guilt  would 
certainly  remain. ... 

10.  Those  priests  act  wrongly  and  unleamedly,  who,  in  the  case  of 
the  dying,  reserve  canonical7  penances  for  purgatory. . . . 

2 1 .  Thus  those  preachers  of  indulgences  are  in  error  who  say  that, 
by  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope,  a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  from  all  pun¬ 
ishment.  ... 

27.  They  preach  mad,  who  say  that  the  soul  flies  out  of  Purgatory  as 
soon  as  the  money  thrown  in  the  chest  rattles. . . . 

28.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  money  rattles  in  the  chest,  avarice8  and 
gain  may  be  increased,  but  the  suffrage  of  the  Church  depends  on  the  will 
of  God  alone. . . . 

43.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not  the  mind9  of  the  Pope 
that  the  buying  of  pardons  is  to  be  in  any  way  compared  to  the  works  of 
mercy. . . . 

45.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  he  who  sees  anyone  in  need  and, 
passing  him  by,  gives  money  for  pardons,  is  not  purchasing  for  himself  the 
indulgences  of  the  Pope  but  the  anger  of  God. . . . 

82.  Why  does  not  the  Pope  empty  Purgatory  for  the  sake  of  most 
holy  charity  and  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  souls  —  this  being  the  most 
just  of  all  reasons  —  if  he  redeems  an  infinite  number  of  souls  for  the  sake 
of  that  most  fatal  thing  money,  to  be  spent  on  building  a  basilica10  —  this 
being  a  very  slight  reason? 

First  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  H.  Wacc  and  O.  A.  Bucheim,  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  London,  1883. 


THE  PAPAL  BULL11  BY  WHICH  POPE  LEO  X 
EXCOMMUNICATED  LUTHER 

Arise,  O  Lord,  and  judge  thy  cause.  A  wild  boar  has  in¬ 
vaded  thy  vineyard.  Arise,  O  Peter,  and  consider  the  case  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  the  mother  of  all  churches,  consecrated  by  thy  blood. 
Arise,  O  Paul,  who  by  thy  teaching  and  death  hast  and  dost  illumine  the 
Church.  Arise,  all  ye  saints,  and  the  whole  universal  Church,  whose  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture  has  been  assailed.  We  can  scarcely  express  our  grief 
over  the  ancient  heresies12  which  have  been  revived  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The 
books  of  Martin  Luther  which  contain  these  errors  are  to  be  examined  and 
burned.  .  .  .  Now  therefore  we  give  Martin  sixty  days  in  which  to  submit, 
dating  from  the  time  of  publication  of  this  bull  in  his  district.  Anyone  who 
presumes  to  infringe  our  excommunication  and  anathema13  will  stand 
under  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

Dated  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1520. 
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forgiveness  of  punishment  for  sin.  /  2Regret  for  sin.  /  3In  Roman  Catholic 
belief  a  place  where  those  who  have  died  in  the  grace  of  God,  rid  themselves 
of  their  sins  by  suffering.  /  4A  silver  coin  of  the  time.  /  BMaking  clear.  / 
“Discussion.  /  7  According  to  church  law.  /  “Greed  for  riches.  /  intention. 
/  10Great  church.  /  “Official  order  from  the  Pope,  stamped  with  a  seal  called 
bulla.  /  12A  religious  belief  opposed  to  those  beliefs  accepted  by  the  Church. 
/  13Formal  curse. 

1.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  an  indulgence. 

2.  What  did  John  Tetzel  expect  people  to  obtain  with  the  purchase  of 
an  indulgence?  Why  did  he  urge  everyone  to  purchase  them? 

3.  What  right  had  Martin  Luther  to  criticize  the  behaviour  of  John 
Tetzel  and  others  who  were  selling  indulgences? 

4.  Express  in  your  own  words  four  of  the  arguments  here  set  forth  by 
Martin  Luther. 

5.  How  did  Luther  bring  these  arguments  to  the  attention  of  many 
people? 

6.  What  was  the  response  of  the  Pope  to  this  action  of  Martin  Luther? 

7.  Who  were  the  Peter  and  Paul  upon  whom  the  Pope  was  calling  for 
support? 

8.  What  great  religious  development  followed  from  this  action  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther? 


The  Religious  Reformation  -  II 
John  Calvin 


The  cause  of  Martin  Luther  became  closely  allied  with  the 
cause  of  German  princes  who  were  struggling  against  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  to  win  independence  for  their  states.  Thus  Germany  became 
torn  by  civil  war  between  Lutheran  and  Catholic  states.  John  Calvin  (1509- 
1564)  was  another  great  Christian  leader.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a  lawyer 
by  training,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  worked 
out  logical  arguments  which  could  be  applied  anywhere  that  people  were  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Calvin  taught  that  if  a  person  lived  a 
moral  life,  and  always  tried  to  resist  temptation,  its  was  a  sign  that  he  was  in  the 
grace  of  God.  True  Christians,  he  said,  should  remake  society  into  a  religious 
community.  Rulers  and  subjects  must  live  stern,  disciplined  lives.  Under  Calvin’s 
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influence  Geneva  became  a  kind  of  Protestant  Rome,  the  international  centre  of 
the  reformed  Christianity.  Later  on,  the  Huguenots  in  France,  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Puritans 

of  Britain  and  of  the  North  American  colonies  based  their  beliefs  on  Calvin’s 
teachings,  rather  than  on  the  teachings  of  Luther. 

FROM  CALVIN’S  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION 

Our  wisdom,  in  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed  true  and 
solid  wisdom,  consists  almost  entirely  of  two  parts:  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  ourselves. . . . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  man  never  attains  to  a  true  self- 
knowledge  until  he  have  previously  contemplated  the  true  face  of  God, 
and  come  down  after  such  contemplation  to  look  into  himself.  For  (such 
is  our  innate  pride)  we  always  seem  to  ourselves  just,  and  upright,  and  wise, 
and  holy,  until  we  are  convinced,  by  clear  evidence,  of  our  injustice,  vile¬ 
ness,  folly,  and  impurity. . . . 

For  it  is  not  right  that  man  should  with  impunity1  pry  into  things 
which  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  conceal  within  himself,  and  scan  that 
sublime  eternal  wisdom  which  it  is  his  pleasure  that  we  should  not  appre¬ 
hend  but  adore,  that  therein  also  his  perfections  may  appear.  Those  secrets 
of  his  will,  which  he  has  seen  it  meet  to  manifest2,  are  revealed  in  his  word 
—  revealed  in  so  far  as  he  knew  to  be  conducive  to  our  interest  and 
welfare. . . . 

John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (trans.  Henry  Beveridge) 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  1957,  I,  37-39,  H,  202-04, 
206-07. 

iFree  from  punishment.  /  2Right  to  reveal. 

1.  According  to  Calvin,  what  qualities  does  man  find  in  himself  most 
easily? 

2.  When  man  compares  himself  with  the  perfection  of  God,  what 
qualities  does  he  find  in  himself? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  Calvin  might  believe  “the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  to  conceal”? 

4.  From  this  selection  what  would  you  consider  to  be  Calvin’s  attitude 
toward  scientific  research?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  was  an  increased  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  What  lines  from  this  selection  indicate  a  reason 
for  this? 
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During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  increased 
wealth  from  trade  drew  men  away  from  the  land  into  cities  where  the  labour  of 
many  pairs  of  hands  made  possible  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  goods. 
Social  classes  changed.  Before,  the  serfs  lived  and  worked  on  the  land  and  main¬ 
tained  their  right  to  it  by  giving  labour  and  some  of  their  produce  to  the  lord. 
Now  men,  women  and  children  began  to  leave  the  countryside  to  work  in  town 
for  a  merchant  in  his  house,  receiving  in  return  for  their  labour,  their  keep  and 
small  wages  in  money. 

The  following  selection  describes  the  great  household  of  John  Winchcomb 
of  Newberie,  a  town  in  Berkshire.  He  was  well-known  as  a  broadcloth-weaver 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  After  his  wife  died  and  he  wished  to  take 
for  a  second  wife  one  of  his  maids,  her  father,  a  poor  man,  came  up  from  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his  daughter’s  probable  future  before 
giving  consent  to  the  marriage.  After  being  entertained  by  Jack  of  Newberie 
and  seeing  all  his  holdings,  the  old  man  said,  “Sir,  I  see  that  you’re  ’bominable 
rich,  and  I’m  content  that  you  shall  have  my  daughter,  and  God’s  blessing  and 
mine  light  on  you  both.” 

AN  ENGLISH  CLOTHIER  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

Within  one  room  being  large  and  long, 

There  stood  two  hundred  looms  full  strong; 

Two  hundred  men  the  truth  is  so, 

Wrought  in  these  looms  all  in  a  row. 

By  every  one  a  pretty  boy, 

Sat  making  quills  with  mickle  joy: 

And  in  another  place  hard  by, 

A  hundred  women  merrily, 

Were  carding  hard  with  joyful  cheer. 

Who  singing  sat  with  voices  clear. 

And  in  a  chamber  close  beside, 

Two  hundred  maidens  did  abide, 

In  petticoats  of  stammel1  red. 
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And  milk-white  kerchiefs  on  their  head; 

Their  smock  sleeves  like  to  winter  snow, 

That  on  the  western  mountains  flow. 

And  each  sleeve  with  a  silken  band, 

Was  featly2  tied  at  the  hand. 

These  pretty  maids  did  never  lin3 
But  in  that  place  all  day  did  spin : 

And  spinning  so  with  voices  meet, 

Like  nightingales  they  sing  full  sweet. 

Then  to  another  room  came  they, 

Where  children  were  in  poor  array : 

And  every  one  sat  picking  wool. 

The  finest  from  the  coarse  to  cull4 
The  number  was  seven  score  and  ten, 

The  children  of  poor  silly5  men: 

And  these  their  labours  to  requite8 
Had  every  one  a  penny  at  night, 

Beside  their  meat  and  drink  all  day, 

Which  was  to  them  a  wondrous  stay. 

Within  another  place  likewise, 

Full  fifty  proper  men  he  spies, 

And  these  were  shearmen  every  one, 

Whose  skill  and  cunning  there  was  shown  .  .  . 
A  dye-house  likewise  had  he  then, 

Wherein  he  kept  full  forty  men : 

And  likewise  in  his  fulling  mill7 
Full  twenty  persons  kept  he  still. 

Each  week  ten  good  fat  oxen  he 
Spent  in  his  house  for  certainty: 

Besides  good  butter,  cheese,  and  fish, 

And  many  another  wholesome  dish. 

He  kept  a  butcher  all  the  year, 

A  brewer  ere  for  ale  and  beer: 

A  baker  for  to  bake  his  bread, 

Which  stood  his  household  in  good  stead. 

Five  cooks  within  his  kitchen  great, 

Were  all  the  year  to  dress  his  meat. 

Six  scullion  boys  unto  their  hands, 

To  make  clean  dishes,  pots,  and  pans. 

Beside  poor  children  that  did  stay, 

To  turn  the  broaches8  every  day. 

The  old  man  that  did  see  this  sight, 
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Was  much  amaz’d,  as  well  he  might: 

That  was  a  gallant  clothier  sure, 

Whose  fame  forever  shall  endure. 

Jack  of  Newberie  (1596),  in  The  Works  of  Thomas  Deloney,  ed.  F.  O.  Mann, 
The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1912. 

1  Coarse  woollen  cloth.  /  2Neatly.  /  8Walk  about.  /  Separate.  /  6Simple.  / 
6Repay.  /  7For  shrinking  the  cloth.  /  8Spits  for  roasting  meat. 

1.  How  many  people  in  all  were  employed  in  the  works  of  this  cloth- 
maker? 

2.  What  part  of  the  process  was  carried  on  on  the  looms? 

3.  What  is  a  quill?  How  do  you  think  quills  were  used  in  weaving? 

4.  What  work  was  done  by  the  women  and  girls?  Did  they  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  their  work?  Why  do  you  say  so? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  the  writer  devoted  so  many  lines  to  describing  the 
girls  and  women? 

6.  What  work  did  the  children  do?  From  what  kind  of  homes  did  they 
come?  How  were  they  paid?  Why  did  they  seem  to  be  well  satisfied? 

7.  What  was  the  work  of  the  shearmen  that  it  required  both  skill  and 
cunning? 

8.  Why  do  you  think  Jack  employed  twenty  people  for  the  fulling  mill? 

9.  What  is  being  described  in  the  last  eighteen  lines  of  the  poem? 

10.  Where  would  Jack  of  Newberie  buy  the  wool  for  his  industry? 

11.  Where  would  he  likely  sell  his  cloth? 

12.  Explain  all  the  ways  in  which  the  manufacture  of  cloth  today  differs 
from  the  industry  described  here. 

13.  Comment  upon  the  differences  in  home  life  and  working  conditions 
of  the  workers  then  as  compared  to  those  in  Canada  now. 


Discovery  of  a  New  World 


After  a  long  period  of  expansion  the  Christian  powers  of 
Western  Europe  were  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who 
were  Moslem  in  belief.  In  1453  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople  after  having 
invaded  a  considerable  part  of  western  Europe.  Ultimately  they  were  to  reach 
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the  gates  of  Vienna.  By  1500,  however,  mariners  financed  by  Portugal  and 
Spain  ventured  westward  and  southward  in  the  Atlantic  seeking  the  spices  of 
the  east  and  new  peoples  to  Christianize.  These  voyages  opened  up  lands 
hitherto  unknown,  both  east  and  west,  and  gave  Europeans  a  new  idea  of  their 
place  in  a  larger  world.  They  also  gave  to  the  Europeans  access  to  new  products, 
comforts  of  life  and  profits  from  trade,  and  brought  them  into  contact  with 
strange  societies  and  races  of  men. 

JOYFUL  NEWS  FROM  THE  NEW-FOUND  WORLD 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1492,  our  Spaniards  were 
led  by  Sir  Christopher  Colon,  being  naturally  born  of  the  country  Genoa, 
to  discover  the  Occidental  Indies,  that  is  called  at  this  day  the  new  world, 
and  they  did  discover  the  first  land  thereof,  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  of 
the  said  year;  and  from  that  time  unto  this,  they  discovered  many  and 
sundry  islands,  and  much  firm  land,  as  well  in  that  country  which  they 
called  New  Spain,  as  in  that  which  is  called  the  Peru  . . .  where  have  been 
found  out  things  that  never  in  these  parts  nor  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  seen,  nor  unto  this  day  known.  And  of  other  things  which  are 
now  brought  unto  us  in  great  abundance,  that  is  to  say,  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
emeralds,  turquoises,  and  other  fine  stones  of  great  value,  great  is  the 
excess  and  quantity  that  have  come,  and  every  day  does  come,  especially 
of  gold  and  silver  .  .  .  also  they  bring  from  those  parts  popinjays,  griffons, 
apes,  lions,  gerfalcons,  and  other  kinds  of  hawks,  tiger’s  wool,  cotton  wool, 
grain  to  dye  colours  withal,  hides,  sugars,  copper,  brazil,  the  wood  ebony, 
anil1.  And  of  all  these  there  is  such  great  quantity  that  there  come  every 
year  one  hundred  ships  laden  thereof,  that  it  is  a  great  thing  and  incredible 
riches. 

And  besides  these  great  riches,  our  Occidental  Indies  send  unto  us 
many  trees,  plants,  herbs,  roots,  juices,  gums,  fruits,  liquors,  stones  that  are 
of  great  medicinal  virtues. . . . 

And  as  in  this  city  of  Seville,  which  is  the  port  and  market  of  all  the 
Occidental  Indies,  we  know  about  them  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  all 
Spain,  because  all  things  come  first  hither. . . . 

This  herb  which  commonly  is  called  tobacco,  is  a  herb  of  much  anti¬ 
quity  and  known  amongst  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Within  these  few  years  it  has 
been  brought  to  Spain,  more  to  adorn  gardens  .  .  .  and  to  give  a  pleasant 
sight . . .  now  we  use  it  more  for  its  virtues  than  for  its  fairness.  . . . 

The  Indians  .  .  .  use  the  tobacco  to  take  away  the  weariness  and  to 
take  lightsomeness  of  their  labour,  for  in  their  dances  they  be  so  much 
wearied  that  they  can  scarcely  stir.  And  so  that  they  may  labour  the  next 
day . . .  they  take  at  the  mouth  and  nose  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco  and  they 
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remain  as  dead  people.  And  being  so,  they  be  eased  in  that  sort  that  when 
they  be  awakened  of  their  sleep,  they  remain  without  weariness  and  may 
return  to  their  labour  as  much  more,  and  so  they  do  always  when  they  have 
need  of  it.  For  with  that  sleep  they  receive  their  strength  and  be  much  the 
lustier. 

Nicolas  Monardes,  Joyful  Newes  out  of  the  Newe  Found  Worlde,  trans. 
John  Frampton,  1577,  in  J.  B.  Ross  and  M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The  Portable 
Renaissance  Reader,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  152-155. 

iShrub  from  which  blue  dye  is  made. 

1 .  What  is  another  name  for  Sir  Christopher  Colon? 

2.  From  each  of  the  four  lists  of  articles  and  goods  brought  from  the 
new  world  as  they  are  described  by  this  writer,  choose  two  and  tell 
what  you  think  people  in  Europe  would  likely  do  with  them. 

3.  How  large  was  the  trading  fleet,  and  how  frequently  did  it  cross  the 
Atlantic? 

4.  Consult  a  map  to  determine  from  which  port  in  the  New  World  the 
ships  set  sail.  Where  did  they  land  in  Europe? 

5.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effects,  both  good  and  ill,  of  this 
wealth  coming  into  Europe? 

6.  What  use  did  the  Indians  make  of  tobacco?  How  was  the  plant  first 
used  in  Spain?  Comment  upon  the  popularity  of  the  tobacco  habit 
today  in  the  western  world.  What  arguments  do  modem  scientists 
give  for  discontinuing  the  tobacco  habit? 


Vasco  da  Gama  Reaches  India 


Never  until  his  death  in  1506  did  Columbus  give  up  his 
claim  that  he  had  made  the  westward  passage  to  India  and  had  touched  Japan. 
Actually  he  had  discovered  the  Americas  which  blocked  the  sea  route  to  the 
Indies.  The  first  mariner  to  sail  directly  to  the  Far  East  was  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Portuguese.  In  July  1497,  he  left  Cadiz,  Spain,  sailed  down  the  coast  of 
Africa,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Calicut1,  India,  ten 
months  later  in  May  1 498. 
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FROM  A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  VOYAGE 

When  we  arrived  at  Calicut  the  king  was  fifteen  leagues 
away.  The  captain-major  [Da  Gama]  sent  two  men  to  him  with  a  message, 
informing  him  that  an  ambassador  had  arrived  from  the  King  of  Portugal 
with  letters. . . . 

The  king  presented  the  bearers  of  this  message  with  much  fine  cloth. 
He  sent  word  to  the  captain  bidding  him  welcome.  . . . 

The  king  was  in  a  small  court,  reclining  upon  a  couch  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  green  velvet,  above  which  was  a  good  mattress,  and  upon  this 
again  a  sheet  of  cotton  stuff,  very  white  and  fine,  more  so  than  any  linen. 
The  cushions  were  after  the  same  fashion.  In  his  left  hand  the  king  held  a 
very  large  golden  cup,  having  a  capacity  of  half  an  almude2.  At  its  mouth 
this  cup  was  two  palmas3  wide,  and  apparently  it  was  massive.  Into  this  cup 
the  king  threw  the  husks  of  a  certain  herb  which  is  chewed  by  the  people  of 
this  country  because  of  its  soothing  effects,  and  which  they  call  atambor4. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  king  stood  a  basin  of  gold,  so  large  that  a  man  might 
just  encircle  it  with  his  arms;  this  contained  the  herbs. . . .  The  canopy  above 
the  couch  was  all  gilt. 

The  captain  on  entering,  saluted  in  the  manner  of  the  country:  by 
putting  the  hands  together,  then  raising  them  toward  Heaven,  as  is  done 
by  Christians  when  addressing  God  and  immediately  afterward  opening 
them  and  shutting  the  fists  quickly.  The  king  beckoned  to  the  captain  with 
his  right  hand  to  come  nearer.  ...  He  ordered  that  water  for  our  hands 
should  be  given  us,  as  also  some  fruit,  one  kind  of  which  resembled  a  melon 
. .  .  whilst  another  kind  of  fruit  resembled  a  fig.  .  .  .  There  were  men  who 
prepared  these  fruits  for  us;  and  the  king  looked  at  us  eating,  and  smiled. . . . 

The  captain  [Da  Gama]  told  him  he  was  the  ambassador  of  a  King  of 
Portugal,  who  was  Lord  of  many  countries  and  the  possessor  of  great 
wealth  of  every  description,  exceeding  that  of  any  king  of  these  parts;  that 
for  a  period  of  sixty  years  his  ancestors  had  annually  sent  out  vessels  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  direction  of  India,  as  they  knew  that  there  were 
Christian  kings  there  like  themselves.  This,  he  said,  was  the  reason  which 
induced  them  to  order  this  country  to  be  discovered,  not  because  they 
sought  for  gold  or  silver,  for  of  this  they  had  such  abundance  that  they 
needed  not  what  was  to  be  found  in  this  country  .  .  .  and,  finally  he  had 
been  instructed  to  say  by  word  of  mouth  that  he  [the  King  of  Portugal] 
desired  to  be  his  friend  and  brother. 

In  reply  to  this  the  king  said  that  he  was  welcome;  that,  on  his  part,  he 
held  him  as  a  friend  and  brother. . . . 

When  the  time  arrived  for  our  departure  the  captain-major  sent  a 
present  to  the  king,  consisting  of  amber,  corals,  and  many  other  things.  At 
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the  same  time  he  ordered  the  king  to  be  informed  that  he  desired  to  leave 
for  Portugal,  and  that  if  the  king  would  send  some  people  with  him  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  he  would  leave  behind  him  a  factor,  a  clerk  and  some 
other  men,  in  charge  of  the  merchandise. . . . 

The  king  said  that  what  he  had  brought  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  his 
factor,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  look  at  it.  He  then  desired  the  captain  to 
be  informed  that  as  he  wished  to  depart  he  should  pay  him  600  xerafins5, 
and  that  then  he  might  go;  this  was  the  custom  of  the  country  and  of  those 
who  came  to  it. . . . 

We  .  .  .  felt  grieved  that  a  Christian  king,  to  whom  we  had  given  of 
ours,  should  do  us  such  an  ill  turn.  At  the  same  time  we  did  not  hold  him 
as  culpable®  as  he  seemed  to  be,  for  we  were  well  aware  that  the  Moors7  of 
the  place  who  were  merchants  from  Mecca  and  elsewhere,  and  who  knew 
us,  could  ill  digest  us.  They  had  told  the  king  that  we  were  thieves. . . . 

A  Journal  of  the  First  Voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  1497-1499,  ed.  and  tr.  by 
E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1898,  pp.  50,  56-59,  70-71. 

iCalicut  was  on  the  west  coast  of  India;  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  modern 
Calcutta.  /  28  pints.  /  316  inches.  /  4Betel  nut.  /  5About  $625.  /  6Guilty.  / 
7Moslems. 

1 .  What  was  the  tone  of  the  first  greeting  given  to  Da  Gama  by  the  King 
of  Calicut? 

2.  What  custom  that  apparently  gave  the  king  pleasure  is  described  in 
the  third  paragraph? 

3.  What  other  evidences  of  luxurious  and  comfortable  living  are  given 
in  the  rest  of  this  description  of  the  king  and  his  surroundings? 

4.  If  someone  from  a  far  country  today,  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  western  life,  were  to  visit  the  Governor  General  or  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  what  details  of  their  habits,  surroundings  and 
dress  might  seem  very  strange? 

5.  What  gesture  of  greeting  did  Da  Gama  offer  the  king?  What  is  our 
common  western  greeting  today?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  gestures 
of  greeting  in  the  world  that  are  different  from  ours? 

6.  What  quality  does  Da  Gama  seem  to  be  displaying  in  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph?  How  would  you  feel  if  a  stranger  came  to  your  city  or  home 
and  spoke  to  you  in  this  way? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  reply  of  the  King  of  Calicut  in  the  eighth 
paragraph?  Why  would  Da  Gama  offer  to  leave  some  Portuguese 
behind  in  Calicut?  Why  would  the  hospitality  of  the  King  of  Calicut 
change  in  this  way? 

8.  How  does  Da  Gama  attempt  to  explain  the  behaviour  of  the  king? 

9.  Comment  upon  the  importance  today  of  trade  in  promoting  friend¬ 
ship  between  nations. 
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China  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 


Early  travellers  to  China  were  impressed  by  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  by  its  efficient  system  of  government.  The  Italian  Jesuit  Matteo 
Ricci  left  a  glowing  account  in  his  diary  of  Chinese  civilization  as  he  found  it  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  arrived  in  China  in  1582  and  remained  until  his  death 
in  1610,  by  which  time  more  than  three  hundred  Catholic  churches  had  been 
established  in  China.  Ricci,  who  used  the  Chinese  name  Li  Ma-tou,  at  first 
dressed  as  a  Buddhist  priest.  Later  he  assumed  the  costume  of  a  Chinese  scholar 
and  this  understanding  of  the  Chinese  respect  for  education  made  it  possible  for 
him  and  his  Christian  followers  to  carry  on  their  work  successfully. 

When  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Peking  in  1601  he  presented  the  Emperor 
Wan-li-ti  with  a  harpsichord,  a  map  of  the  world  and  two  chiming  clocks.  “Your 
humble  subject,”  he  wrote,  “is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  celestial  sphere, 
geography,  geometry,  and  calculations.  With  the  aid  of  instruments  he  observes 
the  stars,  and  he  understands  the  use  of  the  gnomon1.”  The  Chinese  government 
gave  Ricci  a  monthly  pension  and  permitted  him  to  reside  in  the  imperial  city. 
The  highest  possible  favour  was  paid  to  him  when  he  was1  commissioned  to  give 
lessons  in  science  to  one  of  the  Emperor’s  sons.  The  following  selection  is  taken 
from  his  diary. 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JESUIT  MISSIONARY 

Due  to  the  great  extent  of  this  country  north  and  south 
as  well  as  east  and  west,  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  found  such  a  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  kingdom.  . . .  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  . . . 
that  everything  which  the  people  need  for  their  well-being  and  sustenance, 
whether  it  be  for  food  and  clothing  or  even  delicacies  ...  is  abundantly 
produced  within  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  and  not  imported  from  foreign 
climes. . . . 

Rice  which  is  the  staple  article  of  Chinese  diet,  is  produced  here  in  far 
greater  abundance  than  in  Europe.  Vegetables,  especially  beans,  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  are  used  not  only  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden, 
are  grown  in  unlimited  variety.  The  Chinese  harvest  two  and  sometimes 
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three  crops  of  such  plants  every  year,  owing  not  only  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  but  in  great  measure  to  the  industry  of 
the  people. . . . 

Neither  horses  nor  other  beasts  of  burden  are  the  equal  of  those  in 
Europe,  in  stature  or  in  form,  but  in  numbers,  in  cheapness  of  price,  and  in 
carrying  power,  they  excel  our  own  and  are  used  as  pack  carriers  in  these 
parts  where  one  does  not  meet  the  rivers.  This  country  is  so  thoroughly 
covered  by  an  intersecting  network  of  rivers  and  canals  that  it  is  possible 
to  travel  almost  anywhere  by  water.  Hence,  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
boats  of  every  variety  pass  hither  and  thither.  Indeed  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  one  of  the  writers  of  our  day  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there 
are  as  many  people  living  on  the  water  as  there  are  dwellers  on  land. ...  In 
my  opinion  it  might  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  there  are  as 
many  boats  in  this  kingdom  as  can  be  counted  up  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. . . . 

All  the  known  metals  without  exception  are  to  be  found  in  China.  Be¬ 
sides  brass  and  ordinary  copper  alloys,  the  Chinese  manufacture  another 
metal  which  is  an  imitation  silver  but  which  costs  no  more  than  yellow 
brass.  From  molten  iron  they  fashion  many  more  articles  than  we  do,  for 
example,  cauldrons,  pots,  bells,  gongs,  mortars,  gratings,  furnaces,  martial 
weapons,  instruments  of  torture,  and  a  great  number  of  other  things,  all 
but  equal  in  workmanship  to  our  own  metalcraft. 

However,  two  or  three  things  are  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans,  of 
which  I  must  give  an  account.  First  there  is  a  certain  bush  from  the  leaves 
of  which  is  decocted  that  celebrated  drink,  known  to  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  to  their  neighbours  as  Cia1. . . .  Here  they  gather  its  leaves  in 
the  springtime  and  place  them  in  a  shady  place  to  dry,  and  from  the  dried 
leaves  they  brew  a  drink  which  they  use  at  meals  and  which  is  served  to 
friends  when  they  come  to  visit.  On  such  occasions  it  is  served  continually 
as  long  as  they  remain  together  engaged  in  conversation. . . . 

The  extent  of  their  kingdom  is  so  vast,  its  borders  so  distant,  and  their 
utter  lack  of  transmaritime  world  is  so  complete  that  the  Chinese  imagine 
that  the  whole  world  is  included  in  their  kingdom. . . . 

Another  remarkable  fact  and  quite  worthy  of  note  as  marking  a  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  West,  is  that  the  entire  kingdom  is  administered  by  the  Order 
of  the  Learned,  commonly  known  as  the  Philosophers. . . .  The  army,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  hold  them  in  high  respect  and  show  them  the  promp¬ 
test  obedience  and  deference3,  and  not  infrequently  the  military  are  disci¬ 
plined  by  them  as  a  schoolboy  might  be  punished  by  his  master.  Policies 
of  war  are  formulated  and  military  questions  are  decided  by  the  Philo- 
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sophers  only,  and  their  advice  and  counsel  has  more  weight  with  the  king 
than  that  of  the  military  leaders. 

China  in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  The  Journals  of  Matthew  Ricci,  Louis  J. 
Gallagher  (trans.)  Random  House,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  10-17,  41-45,  54-55. 

1Pin  on  the  sundial  which  casts  the  shadow.  /  2Tea.  /  3Respect. 

1 .  Why  was  it  possible  for  China  to  be  self-sufficient  in  goods  for  the 
use  of  its  own  people? 

2.  What  items  in  the  diet  are  mentioned? 

3.  What  does  the  second  paragraph  tell  you  about  the  Chinese  farmer’s 
attitude  to  work?  Do  you  think  this  is  true  today? 

4.  Comment  upon  travel  and  transportation  as  they  are  described  in  the 
third  paragraph. 

5.  What  metals  are  here  mentioned  as  being  produced  by  the  Chinese 
and  to  what  uses  were  they  put? 

6.  Can  you  think  of  a  non-metallic  mineral  which  was  introduced  to 
Europe  from  China? 

7.  Which  people  of  Europe  became  great  tea-drinkers  after  they  learned 
of  the  beverage  from  China? 

8.  What  other  articles  and  skills  did  Europe  adopt  from  China? 

9.  For  what  reasons  did  the  Chinese  think  their  country  was  the  whole 
world? 

10.  What  importance  did  China  attach  to  learning  and  learned  men? 

11.  Asa  result  of  your  reading  and  thinking  about  the  selections  concern¬ 
ing  China  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  difference  in  outlook  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  the  people  of  the  western  world? 
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